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If you’re interested in sub- 
mitting articles, interviews, 
reviews or creative pieces 
(poetry, personal essays, 
artwork, photography), come 
to the first Women’s Special 
Issue Meeting today at 
4:30pm in the Daily Office, 
Shatner B-03 to brainstorm 
story ideas. 
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Shappy' s Happy Dick 

by Erin Runions (with themes and phrases from conversations with: Matt Bergbusch, 

Adrienne Gibb, Anna Kruzynski, and Guy) 

I don't know who's happier neoliberal agenda of deregula- approached (of course many of committee discovered that there 
about Dick Pound becoming hon and privatization will be bet- them too busy, or intimates of the was no university policy whatso- 
the new chancellor o McGill: 1er served. We can look forward principal, probably primed in ad- ever prohibiting such an electoral 

Shappy, the Dick himself, or the to a happy Shappy, Reid, and vance to say no); but at the end of process, they rather sheepishly 
federal and provincial govern- Dick fesl, going at it hard, in or- the day, surprise, surprise, "decided" (I'm not sure how, be- 
ments. Shappy s already leading der to explode (disseminate?) Shapiro's right hand man was cause no real discussion was had, 
the way in lobbying for deregu- publicly financed and accessible appointed. and no vote was taken) that an 



lation and privatization. Now education, 
with the Dick, champion stroker I happen to be privy to the fact 
that he is, pleasuring Shapiro and that this appointment is all really 
the governments in new and créa- about mutual masturbation, or at 

live ways (recall that in 1 996 the best, circle jerks, because I sat, as 



Furthermore, it was clear that election was not an option, as it 
the PGSS' recommendations on did not follow standard university 
the subject were to be dismissed practice "since time immemorial " 

(of course I couldn't ever get input Then when the Dick's name was 

from my constituency, because of first suggested (very cleverly sev- 
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Dick signed a letter in conjunc- the representative for the Post- confidentiality rules). For instance, eral meetings into the process), I 

tion with the other Québec uni- Graduate Students Society I suggested in accordance with voiced the PGSS' strong dissent 

versify Board of Governors de- (PGSS), on the committee to PGSS policy the position of Chan- (based on the fact that he had 

manding that the Québec gov- choose the Chancellor. I stopped cellor, as an upper administration had considerable influence in the held theory that you have to strap 

ernment deregulate ' ee ^' 9°' n 9 * 0 *^ e meetings after I be- position, should be an elected po- 1 997 decision to increase addi- on a dick to go to McGill no longer 

and with Duncan Reid happily came suspicious that the Dick sap- sition, that we should therefore try tional session fees for graduate holds, because, well, nothing hap- 

salivating for any bone thrown his pointment was planned from the to have a campus-wide election, students to regular tuition fee lev- pens when you stroke a piece of 

way in this new arrangement, the start. Sure a number of names Shapiro and the Dick tried to ar- els). Of course, my dissent was plastic. Only the real thing works, 

were batted around, discussed, gue that this would contravene uni- ignored. and praise the lord, now we have 

He ranked; sure several people were versify policy. However, when the All this goes to say that my long it. 
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formation. 

I ask not that Louigi Addario- 



| 1 ^ | L m \ . It 1 A. IU — L I I — L- \ A I L \ JA Addario also neglected to cite formation. 

Judge Not.. .Lest Ye Be Judged. Wouldn't readers have a much other examples of social respon- I ask not that Louigi Addario- 

more complete view of Manage- sibility, such as the invitation of Berry join in these activities, or 

editorial offices: After reading the article writ- ment's Winter Carnival if they the Sexual Assault Center of even that he understand why they 

Tnd adve^ 1X9 ten . ^ Lou ' 9 ' Addario ' B erry had been informed about the McGill University to conduct sen- exist. All I ask is that if he wishes 

jriw ml?»?™ s" . mSiwm. qc^-Ü b 07 e 'n.u lx» which was published in The snow sculpture contest, the scav- sitivity workshops, or the tight to play the part of a journalist, 

email: editorial: McGill Daily on January 25, enger hunts, the skits or the co- controls placed on team names, he should lake this responsibility 

bujinej 1 999, 1 felt a compelling need to ed sporting events? How about logos and activities. .As a third- a little more seriously. After all, 

<5UM9H8iin (SMB9K6790 respond. Were we all to ignore the mandatory attendance of year Winter Carnival team cap- some people believe everything 

co-ordinating editor: this article, entitled "Comment: pariicipants at McGill's Cancer tain, I question the journalistic they read... 

SYiHikOiinr u>:n McGill Carnival Fails to Change," Auction, the proceeds of which value of an article whose investi- 

co-ordlnating news editor: not only would the readers suffer help fund cancer research? gation failed to uncover this in- Jason Dolman 

i« t bM<h-o.bu. mJyL from lack of information but The ^ — 
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McGill Daily would lose addi- 
tional credibility as a result. 

This piece of work attempted 
to detail two events without the 
benefit of interviews with Carni- 
val participants and indeed, with- 
out even sourcing anyone! The 
article which trashed Carnival in 
its entirety, was written solely 
through the eyes of one person 
who visited these events for a few 
minutes on the first day of a week- 
long celebration. To say that it is 
biased is quite an understate- 
ment. This was clearly an edito- 
rial, written solely with the pur- 
pose of expressing the precon- 
ceived opinions of the author, 
which should never have been 
printed under the mask of an 
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The U.S. reacts severely to Canadian attempts at protecting national culture 



by Karl Gowenlock 

L as? nvnfh L' S Trade reçn? van lirrse or rc Ccrcd.cn ediic- nave c~ccv3 prends.' 

ss’ntah'w vekard Fish** cn -cl «center? bur soxitCa* 7 re pci icy c* arcteeb -g 

nccnced thof jonc Hons -cc cr ccN^m s. -ç "--e '-nen.se cci'-esrc ->eccc:-e rcusfry her 

wvvm Lv tvougbr ageins? several s.ze o" A.— encart ~cccc:r«? ce> — Anercor 5 Ci *-r»r eci'crs ~~i 

vsw dorxsd cr rvsjshrâj -redo- -caries cl lews ?r«en c sei ccv?!"~ ceccr ~ 1 « cd •* • ~ c a c 

xxvcr- governm erf werf crxv.c - -c cr -a«tes -xicr cw**r ~cr s^rt^s ccrrac rei ' ~rc~ 

w — ’? rrofviw eg 5 c* c- rer snei'er dcrccicn counter- -or r !*S3 Scons 

cîired c t protecting re dcrccicr ports. -cure c '«cn crcurc re term r 

-■xxv-c-re r'ci.s.TN v.x>»r cs ?. I "env Vocer e.vec.r-ve vee- ceo — ç r*.* scncrc center 

d .V -V u\: scfo* -vives r prssiicerf c>‘ Vccecr -enter v.c- nto dcrccc >v scttel te crc *r 

eco \v Carve «en c-cncvn.es V sc-muc .v c*rr\} ref 're cc- ci-rrrc '“era s-— rCNam o 

> » » 

aau-e ' >e • v e ç • see '-.f 'mvwxs cost j.r.c’.rs enevse ccs-drç Ccrccc d,sci~* ” 3 “ “î 

•xx>a.rnes. C". sea - -.n — ccerrei cll«cws ~-e tciIo-tc vacr re Cere 

So "vwirnej en? 'da- v S cxcïisrers v ci sceunr reir c cn '«'cocc *e 'c . s.— . ’cs 



mogozirves would follow the lead 1 997, following a Canadian ap- 
te- Sports Illustrated resulting in peal. Bill C-55 is intended to per- 

Ccoodian mogazines losing 37 form the same function as the tax 

per cent of their ad revenues. To but to also be compliant with the 

dec I with this problem the report WTO ruling. 

■sccmnended an 80 per cent tax In the wake of U.S objection 
cr Canadian advertising sold to and the ensuing threats of a trade 
solit-runs. The tax was impie- war, senior Canadian govern- 
mented the following year. ment officials said that Ottawa 

ïne U.S., long unhappy with would be willing to delay imple- 

ccdcies aimed at protecting Ca- mentation of the bill if the U.S 

nodian cultural industries, chal- agreed to take the issue back to 

e-oed the tax before the World the WTO. The WTO would have 

Trode Organization. The WTO up to six months to conduct an 

rved in favour of the U.S. in Janu- expedited review of the new law. 

cr)- 1 997 and again in June (continued on page 13) 



\ Courageous Journey 

Addressing breast cancer with author Aniko Galambos 



by Melanie 
Take frnan 

W 'er A -live dvticr-ccs -u-iN cr «oats* «enemc ran tccmc. ôcia~ircs cults r ;r 'cu- 
ter vr cnee v v*« Ci'ccsr cere»: ess’* -er - r -nrç :s roh ctrscro 

cr ccvci-Tfci çi->* r r "'r.xçr te cr rrscsr r*« crc srçcçirç. t*ir fre 

r '«ci creesr c-vci”«incc. s'c ««es ccrccr çrcucs. C-oarrccs tcurc rns'ifc 1-^ cocu. T;it üc; * 0 : 

•xi -c crcocc.icxcc •* , it' t'«c .rdr- -ci"« «ci mer xc «ci U nicer Teir '««r«» -e« rercs. 

:s'«cv -cux-i - cr 'et ctnsi hcr Pc cerscra seres, ere cisc rcr- -r .nsordfc ,a.r-e* ssr»«£ 

ccssbiiiN cr eveesr ccrcct ccec 'cr reres ci*c cccuciit- cr îssii'nci i.rcncr tc «'Ci-«ri' 

"'cr «es r.»c «cci s cçc. Si'c crccs ic ccc v 'cr sccrcc ncre- «rc crc so crée, cr «ne ce *e 

Vs- * fit. r nce ic '«cr cri ce si -ce. -ci. 'c"»i hc rccrccti ic s'ers t'iüi 



oeal and Delores Bartel explains 
in the book that because of their 
unusual size, her breasts had 
Dean a strong part of her identity 
ever oehcre she was diagnosed 
-t oi-eost cancer. And it was 
ôer Co' s.' s s*ory really hit home 
rcr - e « re ~e stereotypical Jew- 
s' -«C'“e* her health took a 
Ciccxsec- rc her family obliga- 



their bodies. Many of them had 
to overcome false diagnoses, 
negligent doctors and self-doubt 
in order to receive the proper 
treatments. 

"Doctors. ..tend to take advan- 
tage of women in weak situa- 
tions," Galambos said. 

Her message to all women is 
imperative: take control and trust 
your instincts. 

"We know our bodies better 
than doctors know our bodies," 
she said. 

Early detection is crucial, she 
said, especially for young 
women because breast cancer in 
their demographic is often 
deadly In heer Sophie LeBlanc, 
me vcxrgesr woman to be chroni- 
c ec a ea asr w-infer at the age 
or 0 S "~e -es: c —e women ore 



'er ^-ocmcxx «es cicc* 
x-scc «'it' cci'cïi s'e ceccime 



n T.XXX-. 3'e cici-itv 'e« ccixxt ecc' esnmo— 
.v #»*jiNifrnç tvi «ux- «merç «'it* r He irsr cer 
xn ii'r cix* 'ei act wi. cix e-er sci-, r «<cl- «' 

ccix-iicumec xii-ç t*e ccrco-cmcr junta t*ci s'e 

«I'emr s'e 'vcc Me- finpofc. imiccihae «'it* 

jvi He minci -r^co’^y cr cr- r«c«: ' «’.-«no* 
çei cwiçvcr tc x ids ice. s'e -ecc t'ici s'e e'esu 

n-ei-« xvK s'e c.xkc ire cevxr tc «rit* cicuxr. 



Cirncs ccix«> . 'o«'r u e! s'e r.xie 



ime X- -jineicieb tci '«• rrto Hero inico-tcm vr 



•meures, criv sctfininc tecs. 



•ocirticcs «<critf. 



t*u t-çic rteocci c/sieirt. 

r ci'ctn tc cuei'cnte ho cihei 



Ci’fcs; ccix-f Mcmts v<cuiitc 10 -««etne tc 
w tc -u h tf ton he iinoio-o ho .-icoi ha 
•oc cs si« xr, boamccs can- ciluwet: ne tc 



iwensiwi -tf'vo 



ci crfcsi cct tan u teteo - ctuc cc 
t'-ist ct'cutcs cine «1 tc vox di.ii' 



cte. .-oamx’s ccuiic -iiotf t; :a* ;t”uc rteslnu; h::ci .irt)-' 

Slice vnesu :tcr' ecu suc s ceetciv csc.ata. u:a : ck:i 

cn he .nolençes «ne case v/ih- etettrî :t neert vcinun it nv 

.xi ittuxçn narev o ctacet ccn- tecc citer necim: ter .tr.f. 

cn rjotnutns, ceccusu tnew been vaincu it ~«:ic:im:::j. 
vno x-v«n- ves iku. :ccx tes : difnimn mete r. mi 

M "-iirc ctccur .onecne use . ;icr«, cn cstcec vnirci :in::::seis 

i.'-.cei •tniais it ii cernai no.* he .uoce'cr ite cuciteux '.rcjciia 

uwn it cux-t este, istcecolv jiilcnu. at s:cmae. c-scttnH t 

coitc-itniinc ut;:i en mtmtctü cewcur îuaantsJ utrtnt: ih? »:• 
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Soctmdcs tc tx-js cit lei x-ssten 
o vmiinç. -et iifo-s esuitec it 
•tir «ftaw.-ss.MiC. cx/mey. '«'Ciner 

'Cites ci x-jee s,tei Jirx-st :tt- 

.f t s at einhoeçy a aecsi 
.otu-Jt teres ton 'vet ve ciittir 
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lui -cauctr w:s. matte r tine tc cer comerrs crc mei * 
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nsntt: t ntritcri ntcMittcrcinx re Siierce iui—cunc n., 
1 m srtiit: htet im: cil cr hes* c-crcer cur s'e cmi—s t 
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HICKS FROM 7HC SWAMP 



The Glorious Notorious 

The Thin Red Line, Hurlyburly : Manufacturing a 



by Blanche DuSwamp 



Brand New Penn 



M y beloved V has a crush 
on James Dean. I have 
no problem with this 
because I am presently pursuing 
a passion for Eva Marie Saint. 
Besides, my digestive tract goes 
randomly screwy for short inex- 
plicable periods of time, so I can 
see how she'd want to trade up. 
All the same, I'd be mighty 
obliged if you wouldn't mention 
the Eve Marie Saint thing to my 
beloved V.-l might be spanked. 

In the last few years, Sean Penn 
has been trying to reinvent his 
iconic status; to quash that miser- 
able lout who terrorized reporters 
and Madonna while making limp, 
puerile movies like Shanghai Sur- 
prise. Suddenly, the same guy is 
becoming a serious contender for 
the Great American Actors club. 
Penn is in a pupil phase, like 
Christina Ricci was in The Ice 
Sform. His is a Caesar-sized am- 
bition, and it's time to see if Sean 
is worth his spurs. 

In recent years, Penn has swung 
like Tarzan from character drama 
to character drama, bending over 
backwards to amplify his range, 
style and pitch, playing the cool 
and playing the manic; swaying 
wildly like a border in wartime. 
Penn spins around more than my 
washing machine - not as cleanly, 
but just as loud. He is found court- 
ing filmmakers and actors of 
vogue, from Tim Robbins and 
Susan Sarandon, to Kevin Spacey, 
Terrence Malick and John Travolta. 
Dead Man Walking led to U-Turn 
which led to She's So Lovely which 
led to Hurlyburly which led to The 
Thin Red Line. Ol' Sean's movin' 
up. Lock up your daughters lock 
up your wives, lock up your front 
doors and run for your lives! (I've 
always wanted to say that). 

The trick is how to accomplish 
it. It seems to me that the only way 
Penn can reconcile the recklessness 
and violence of his youth with a 
proficiency in his trade, is to go 
after the same image Brando and 
Dean went after: the reckless, sexy 
genius. A brief look at Penn's work 
of this year might shed some light 
on some good old fashioned pop 
culture slight of hand. 

Terrence Malick's much-hyped 
movie, The Thin Red Line, about 
the WWII invasion of 
Guadalcanal, features every male 
actor on earth shooting guns. The 
effect is a little too much like a cir- 
cle jerk, but generally well man- 
aged and the egos are spread 



thinly enough to give each famous 
actor some breathing room. I don't 
know how I feel about the rabid 
connection the film makes between 
poetry, both visual and spoken, 
and war. Here, this equation is not 
as intelligible as it might be in An- 
cient Greek verses or in Cyrano 
De Bergerac. Malick's scenes of 
suspenseful violence are under- 
scored with a haunting poetic 
parallel narrative (this movie just 
begs to be called lyrical), and it 
seems sort of, well, lurid. Never- 
theless, Malick's movie is worthy 
of a great deal of praise. There 
are at least passages of the 
movie that are so carefully con- 
trolled and cleanly conceived, it 
appears that they've been 
worked on for years. In the film, 
Penn plays the self-resolute de 
facto leader of an attack squad- 
ron. A pure classic soldier whose 
philosophy chalks up to an "I ain't 
worth a hill of beans in this crazy 
world" mentality. Of all the Hol- 
lywood imports in this film, Penn, 
John Cusack and Elias Koteas are 
the only ones that really fit in. 

Hurlyburly, on the other hand 
is a mess of biblical proportions. 
About a group of self-centred 
misogynistic coke-heads in L.A., 
Hurlyburly seems like one of those 
movies that is supposed to "indict" 
some social category or another. 
All the film really does is mastur- 
bate to the rhythm of its own cu- 
pidity, vice and cruelty, making a 
Tennessee Williams play with a 
group of emotional Gorgons. The 
players are Penn, Kevin Spacey, 
Chazz Palminteri, Robin Wright 



Hurlyburly is very much built 
around Penn. I'd go so far as to 
say that its lack of motion and in- 
coherence are the direct result of 
somebody's decision to intention- 
ally throw Penn's frustrations, 
fugues, and nonsensical diatribes 
into high relief. A character drama 
with only one real set and too much 
talk already, is totally undermined 
when it becomes no more than a 
vehicle fora lead actor. Character 
dramas thrive on relationships, not 
individuals, in the same way that 
costume drama's thrive on sex, and 
not costumes. 

So what the fuck is Penn doing 
in these movies? On the one hand 
we have Penn in a movie which 
will no doubt be synonymous with 
"art film" for at least a couple of 
months. On the other hand, he 
stars in a big, blubbery power- 
house of an immorality tale. It 
seems to me that Penn's been smart 
about his pupil phase: He's done 
two movies in rapid succession that 
are both edgy and dangerous 



enough for 
somebody to 
reasonably 
say: "It wasn't 
good, but 
Sean Penn 
was great in it. 

Man he's a 
great actor" - 
which is ex- 
actly how peo- 
ple describe 
the vast 

number of Marlon Brando mov- 
ies and all three of James Dean's 
movies. These are the kinds of 
projects that give Penn something 
even more precious than the Os- 
car: Notoriety. Notoriety made 
Brando, Dean, Mickey Rourke, 
Dennis Hopper, Valentino and 
every other Cool Guy who is 
marketed specifically to make 
patrician teenage panties wet. 

So long as you've got Notori- 
ety, you can even go without 
making a terrific movie for a dec- 
ade. Because Notoriety is the 




new AMD IMPROVED SCAM PEMM 

cusp of superstardom. No slow 
build-ups or plugging away at the 
old grindstone; Notoriety is pub- 
lic image. 

So long as Penn remains no- 
torious, he is safe from the slings 
and arrows of outrageous for- 
tune. Notoriety and good diges- 
tion - that's what it's all about. 

The Thin Red Line is playing 
at Faubourg; Hurlyburly is at the 
Eaton Centre. 



Exploring Uncharted Territory 

GENDER, SEXUALITY, AND FEMINIST THEORY IN 
ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 

by Marika Crowther 




Tennessee Williams play with a I o me, geography has al 

group of emotional Gorgons. The I ways been just that: geog 

players are Penn, Kevin Spacey, I raphy. It is cartography, to- 

Chazz Palminteri, Robin Wright pographyand seismography. The 

Penn, Meg Ryan, Gary Shandling approach taken to subject matter 

(I), and Anna Paquin. There are such as this, is however being 

many disturbing issues about these called into question. With the rise i 

characters, but the one that got me and more widespread interest in 3 

the most was the sexualization of issues concerning women, sexu- 5 

Paquin (who was just a gasping alify, and gender, traditional sub- o 

little wisp of a girl six years ago jeds are now being infiltrated | 

when she won her Oscar for The with new, alternative perspectives | 

Piano). Paquin plays a runaway for old material. S 

kid who is "found in the elevator" This long-awaited change is, 
and given as a gift from Shandling according to Ph.D. student Julie Ph.D. in Feminist Theory in Geog- follows, 'The first half of the course 

to roommates Spacey and Penn; Podmore, one that has been raphy. examines the development of femi- 

traded like a playing card, and a needed, particularly in her field of Podmore chose the title of the nist geography, as well as explor- 

willing one at that. This laissez- study, geography. Podmore and a course quite carefully, as she ing a variety of spatial structures 

faire behaviour reminds me of colleague therefore proposed a wanted to portray the environment and environments from a feminist 

Showgirls. course that would incorporate this in a light other than its traditional perspective. The second half in- 

The dialogue is built around a subject-matter into a study of ge- geological sense. She intends to eludes the adoption of a post-co- 

strange mixture of polysyllabic ography. demonstrate how geography also lonial feminist perspective and the 

tripe and visceral grunts, designed It took two years, but the course addresses the relationship between exploration of the relationships 

to highlight meaninglessness, or Gender, Sexuality, and Feminist humans and the environment and, between feminist geography and 

something along those lines, I Theory in Environmental Studies is as the course title suggests, femi- other geographies of difference, 

guess. But it gets tired, and the film finally a reality. I spoke with nist theory in environmental stud- such as those based on class, race 

descends to a kind of postmodern Podmore, the course instructor, last ies. and sexuality." 

intellectual gore week. She is now completing her Podmore outlined the course as continued on page 1 3 
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Setting an Example 

The U.S. reacts severely to Canadian attempts at protecting national culture 



by Karl Gowenlock 

L ast month U.S Trade repre 
sentative Richard Fisher an 
nounced that sanctions 
would be brought against several 
key Canadian industries if the Ca- 
nadian government went ahead 
with its proposed legislation 
aimed at protecting the Canadian 
magazine industry. Known as Bill 
C-55, the legislation makes it il- 
legal for Canadian companies to 
advertise in foreign split-run 
magazines. 

Split-run magazines are "Ca- 
nadian" editions of foreign 
(American) magazines that con- 



tain little or no Canadian edito- 
rial content but actively solicit Ca- 
nadian advertising. The immense 
size of American magazine com- 
panies allows them to sell adver- 
tising at rates much lower than 
their smaller Canadian counter- 
parts. 

Terry Malden, executive vice- 
president of Maclean Hunter Pub- 
lishing Ltd., affirms that "the ad- 
vantageous cost structure enjoyed 
by split-run magazines allows 
U.S publishers to discount their 
advertising rates as much as 60 
per cent below our rates and still 



make attractive profits." 

The policy of protecting the 
domestic magazine industry from 
American split-run editions first 
began in 1 965 with a tariff that 
effectively barred their importa- 
tion. In 1993, Sports Illustrated 
found a way around the tariff by 
beaming their editorial content 
into Canada via satellite and re- 
printing it here, effectively by- 
passing Canada Customs Tariffs. 

The following year the Cana- 
dian Magazine Industry Task 
Force presented its report which 
stated that over one hundred 



magazines would follow the lead 
of Sports Illustrated resulting in 
Canadian magazines losing 37 
per cent of their ad revenues. To 
deal with this problem the report 
recommended an 80 per cent tax 
on Canadian advertising sold to 
split-runs. The tax was imple- 
mented the following year. 

The U.S., long unhappy with 
policies aimed at protecting Ca- 
nadian cultural industries, chal- 
lenged the tax before the World 
Trade Organization. The WTO 
ruled in favour of the U.S. in Janu- 
ary 1997 and again in June 



1 997, following a Canadian ap- 
peal. Bill C-55 is intended toper- 
form the same function as the tax 
but to also be compliant with the 
WTO ruling. 

In the wake of U.S objection 
and the ensuing threats of a trade 
war, senior Canadian govern- 
ment officials said that Ottawa 
would be willing to delay imple- 
mentation of the bill if the U.S 
agreed to take the issue back to 
the WTO. The WTO would have 
up to six months to conduct an 
expedited review of the new law. 
(continued on page 13) 



A Courageous Journey 

Addressing breast cancer with author Aniko Galambos 



by Melanie 

Takefman 

W hen Aniko Galambos 
left her office to have 
an abnormal growth 
in her breast examined, she was 
more preoccupied with the unfin- 
ished report on her desk than the 
j possibility of breast cancer. 

! That was five years ago. She 

hasn't returned to her office since. 

When Galambos was diag- 
nosed with cancer, she became 
enraged. She blamed her cancer 
I on everything that was wrong with 

j her life and her career. She even 

considered suing the corporation 
i where she had been employed, 

j Once the initial response of an- 

ger began to subside, she read 
every book she could find about 
breast cancer. However, she could 
find no remedies for her emotional 
wounds, only scientific facts, 
i Galambos wanted reassur- 

ance, comfort and hope — the 
kind of help which is absent in 
the frigid medical system. 

In order to guarantee that other 
breast cancer victims would not 
have to suffer from the emotional 
void as she had, Galambos com- 
bined her skills as a writer, her 
anger, and the extensive network 
of breast cancer support and ac- 
tivist groups and set to work. Quit- 
ting her high-stress job allowed 
Galambos to focus on her passion 
for writing. Her efforts resulted in 
An Unexpected Journey: Women's 
Voices of Hope After Breast Can- 
cer. It is an anthology of breast 
cancer stories from twelve differ- 
ent women from across Canada 
and her contribution to the com- 

4 



munity of women suffering from 
breast cancer. 

Through the network of breast 
cancer groups, Galambos found 
many women to volunteer their 
personal stories. She also con- 
tacted her friends and acquaint- 
ances to add to her source mate- 
rial. 

However, since Galambos 
wanted to write 
each testimony 
in the first per- 
son, it was es- 
sential that she 
empathize with 
each woman 
that she chose 
to write about. 

"It was very 
important for 
me to feel a 
very strong 
bond with per- 
son I was inter- 
viewing," she 
told the Daily."! 
needed to have 
that spark that 
allowed me to 
be that per- 
son." 

For exam- 
ple, Galambos could relate to 
Gilda Neri, whose story focused 
on the challenges she faced with- 
out enough money for proper can- 
cer treatments, because knew 
what poverty was like. 

Writing about someone else's 
experiences in first person may 
seem in poor taste, especially 
concerning such an intimate 



topic. Galambos pulls it off flaw- 
lessly. Her writing is both descrip- 
tive and engaging. By the time I 
finished the book, I felt like I had 
twelve new friends. 

An Unexpected Journey serves 
an essential function to women 
who are isolated, or who do not 
have the courage to share their 
stories. The book reads like a sup- 



port group meeting; each story 
is deeply personal. I had a clear 
icture of each woman in my 
ead after reading her story. 

Each woman in Galambos' 
book has a different angle to her 
story, an aspect which broadens 
the scope of her audience. Sophie 
LeBlanc, for example, became a 
devout Buddhist during her or- 



deal and Delores Bartel explains 
in the book that because of their 
unusual size, her breasts had 
been a strong part of her identity 
even before she was diagnosed 
with breast cancer. And it was 
Gert Batist's story really hit home 
for me. Like the stereotypical Jew- 
ish mother, her health took a 
backseat to her family obliga- 



tions. She postponed treating her 
breast cancer because she 
wanted to fulfill her role in pre- 
paring the High Holiday feasts. 
The cancer was treated in time to 
save her life, but not in time to 
avoid a radical mastectomy. 

The string that tied all of these 
women together was their need 
to lake control of their lives and 



their bodies. Many of them had 
to overcome false diagnoses, 
negligent doctors and self-doubt 
in order to receive the proper 
treatments. 

"Doctors... tend to take advan- 
tage of women in weak situa- 
tions," Galambos said. 

Her message to all women is 
imperative: take control and trust 
your instincts. 

"We know our bodies better 
than doctors know our bodies," 
she said. 

Early detection is crucial, she 
said, especially for young 
women, because breast cancer in 
their demographic is often 
deadly. In fact, Sophie LeBlanc, 
the youngest woman to be chroni- 
cled, died last winter at the age 
of 32. The rest of the women are 
still alive. 

'The key to early detection and 
the key to saving your life is tak- 
ing control of your health," 
Galambos said vehemently. "You 
simply cannot take no for an an- 
swer." 

Breast cancer is a double- 
edged sword; some people are 
ashamed to discuss it because of 
its sexual implications, and, like 
any disease, cancer tends to re- 
main secretive in society. 

That's why this book should be 
required reading for breast can- 
cer patients and their families. 
Not only does Galambos break 
the silence surrounding breast 
cancer, but she affirms that heal- 
ing is as much spiritual as it is 
physical. 
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The Glorious Notorious 

The Thin Red Line, Hurlyburly: Manufacturing a 

by Blanche DuSwamp BRAND NEW PENN 

M y beloved V has a crush thinly enough to give each famous Hurlyburly is very much built enough fo 

on James Dean have actor some reathmg room. I don't around Penn I'd go so far os to somebody t< 
no problem with this know how I feel nhouithp mM -_. .l_. -, i i r .. i. \ , 

because I am presently pursuing 
a passion for Eva Marie Saint. 
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thinly enough to give each famous 
actor some breathing room. I don't 
know how I feel about the rabid 
connection the film makes between 
poetry, both visual and spoken, 




Besides, my digestive tract goes and war. Here, this equation is not 

randomly screwy for short inex- as intelligible os it might be in An- and nôniensîcd dtoSs 

pi, cable periods of me so I can cient Greek verses or in Cyrano into high relief. A character drama 

see how she d want to trade up. De Bergerac. Malick's scenes of with only one real set and too much 

All the same, I d be mighty suspensefu violence are under- talk already, is totally undermined 
obliged , you wouldn t mention scored with a haunting poetic w h en » becomes no more than a 

the Eve Mane Saint thing to my parallel narrative this movie just vehicle fora lead actor. Character 

beloved V, might be spanked. begs to be called lyrical), and it dramas thrive on relationships, not 

In the last few years, Sean Penn seems sort of well, lurid Never- individuals, in the same way that 

has been trying to reinvent his theless, Malick's movie is worthy costume drama's thrive on sex, and 

iconic status; fo quash that miser- of a great deal of praise. There not cos tumes 

able lout who terrorized reporters are at least passage s of the So w h at the fuck is Penn doing 
and Madonna while making limp, movie that are so carefully con- in these movies? On the one hand 

puerile movies like Shanghai Sur - trolled and cleanly conceived, it we have Penn in a movie which 

prise. Suddenly, the same guy is appears that they've been will no doubt be synonymous with 
becoming a serious contender for worked on for years. In the film, " Q rt film" for at least a couple of 

the Great American Actors c ub. Penn plays the self-resolute de mon ,hs. On the other hand, he 



Hurlyburly is very much built enough for 
around Penn. I'd go so far as to somebody to 
say that its lack of motion and in- reasonably 
coherence are the direct result of say: "It wasn't 
somebody's decision to intention- good, but 
ally throw Penn's frustrations, Sean Penn 
fugues, and nonsensical diatribes was great in it. 
into high relief. A character drama Man he's a 

with only one real set and too much great actor" - 

talk already, is totally undermined which is ex- 
when it becomes no more than a adly how peo- 

vehide fora lead actor. Character pie describe 
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say: Itwasnt U 
good, but I 
Sean Penn I 
was great in it. ItV, / 

Man he's a 

adly how peo- wMlSSBwË. 
pie describe 
the vast 

number of Marlon Brando mov- 
ies and all three of James Dean's 
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not costumes. movies. These are the kinds of old grindstone; Notoriety is pub- 

So what the fuck is Penn doing projects that give Penn something lie image, 

in these movies? On the one hand even more precious than the Os- So long as Penn remains no- 

we have Penn in a movie which car: Notoriety. Notoriety made torious, he is safe from the slings 

will no doubt be synonymous with Brando, Dean, Mickey Rourke, and arrows of outrageous for- 

art film for at least a couple of Dennis Hopper, Valentino and tune. Notoriety and good diges- 

months. On the other hand, he every other Cool Guy who is tion - that's what it's all about. 



cusp of supersfardom. No slow 
build-ups or plugging away at the 
old grindstone; Notoriety is pub- 
lic image. 

So long as Penn remains no- 
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Penn is in a pupil phase like facto leader of an attack squad- slars in a big, blubbery power- marketed specifically to make 

Christina Rica was in The Ice ron A pure classic soldier whose house of an immorality tale. It patrician teenage panties wet. 

Storm. His is a Caesar-sized am- philosophy chalks up to an "I ain't (aamc frv mes fknf Donn ( r knnn rmnd Ca Lha a* >.a. Aia »l k. I _ 1 _ 



Exploring Uncharted Territory 

GENDER, SEXUALITY, AND FEMINIST THEORY IN 
ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 

by Marika Crowther 



"o me, geography has al 
ways been just that: geog 
raphy. It is cartography, to- 






u wus m . "7 Ti M p r r ? °' e r 0S f house of an immorali »y * ale - » patrician teenage panties wet. The Thin Red Line is playing 

Sorm. His is a Caesar-sizd am- philosophy chalks up to an lain t seems to me that Penn's been smart So long as you've got Notori- at Faubourg; Hurlyburly is at the 
bition, and it s time to see if Sean worth a hill of beans in this crazy about his pupil phase: He's done efy, you can even go without Eaton Centre. 

is worth his spurs. world mentality. Of all the Hoi- two movies in rapid succession that making a terrific movie for a dec- 

In recent years, Penn has swung lywood imports in this film, Penn, are both edgy and dangerous ade. Because Notoriety is the 

like Tarzan from character drama John Cusack and Elias Koteas are 

to character drama, bending over the only ones that really fit in. ^ i ■ ■ ■ ■ 

backwards to amplify his range, Hurlyburly, on the other hand I— I /-v v\ I L\/»L I < 

style and pitch, playing the cool is a mess of biblical proportions. [IXOlOrinQ LinCnâftCU |0ÏTIlOry 

and playing the manic; swaying About a group of self-centred ' 

wildly like a border in wartime, misogynislic coke-heads in LA., GENDER, SEXUALITY, AND FEM I N 1ST TH EORY IN 

Penn spins around more than my Hurlyburly seems like one of those ’ 

washing machine - not as cleanly, movies that is supposed to "indict" 

but just as loud. He is found court- some social category or another. ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 

ing filmmakers and actors of All the film really does is mastur- t 

vogue, from Tim Robbins and bate to the rhythm of its own cu- by Marika Crowthei* 

Susan Sarandon, to Kevin Spacey, pidity, vice and cruelty, making a 

Terrence Malick and John Travolta. Tennessee Williams play with a I o me, geography has al 

Dead Man Walking led to U-Turn group of emotional Gorgons. The I ways been just that: geog 

which led to She's So Lovely which players are Penn, Kevin Spacey, I raphy. It is cartography, to- 

led to Hurlyburly which led to The Chazz Palminleri, Robin Wright pography and seismography. The 

Thin Red Line. Ol' Sean's movin' Penn, Meg Ryan, Gary Shandling approach taken to subject matter 

up. Lock up your daughters lock (I), and Anna Paquin. There are such as this, is however being 

up your wives, lock up your front many disturbing issues about these called into question. With the rise x 

doors and run for your lives! (I've characters, but the one that got me and more widespread interest in g 

always wanted to say that). the most was the sexualization of issues concerning women, sexu- 5 

The trick is how to accomplish Paquin (who was just a gasping ality, and gender, traditional sub- o 

it. It seems to me that the only way little wisp of a girl six years ago jects are now being infiltrated * 

Penn can reconcile the recklessness when she won her Oscar for The with new, alternative perspectives Sj 

and violence of his youth with a Piano], Paquin plays a runaway for old material. S> 

proficiency in his trade, is to go kid who is "found in the elevator" This long-awaited change is, 
after the same image Brando and and given as a gift from Shandling according to Ph.D. student Julie Ph.D. in Feminist Theory in Geog- follows, "The first half of the course 

Dean went after: the reckless, sexy to roommates Spacey and Penn; Podmore, one that has been raphy. examines the development of femi- 

genius. A brief look at Penn's work traded like a playing card, and a needed, particularly in her field of Podmore chose the title of the nist geography, as well as explor- 

of this year might shed some light willing one at that. This laissez- study, geography. Podmore and a course quite carefully, as she ing a variety of spatial structures 
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after the same image Brando and and given as a gift from Shandling according to Ph.D. student Julie Ph.D. in Feminist Theory in Geog- follows, "The first half of the course 

Dean went after: the reckless, sexy to roommates Spacey and Penn; Podmore, one that has been raphy. examines the development of femi- 

genius. A brief look at Penn's work traded like a playing card, and a needed, particularly in her field of Podmore chose the title of the nist geography, as well as explor- 

of this year might shed some light willing one at that. This laissez- study, geography. Podmore and a course quite carefully, as she ing a variety of spatial structures 

on some good old fashioned pop faire behaviour reminds me of colleague therefore proposed a wanted to portray the environment and environments from a feminist 

culture slight of hand. Showgirls. course that would incorporate this in a light other than its traditional perspective. The second half in- 

Terrence Malick's much-hyped The dialogue is built around a subject-matter into a study of ge- geological sense. She intends to eludes the adoption of a post-co- 
movie, The Thin Red Line, about strange mixture of polysyllabic ography. demonstrate how geography also lonial feminist perspective and the 

the WWII invasion of tripe and visceral grunts, designed It took two years, but the course addresses the relationship between exploration of the relationships 

Guadalcanal, features every male to highlight meaninglessness, or Gender, Sexuality, and Feminist humans and the environment and, between feminist geography and 

actor on earth shooting guns. The something along those lines, I Theory in Environmental Studies is as the course title suggests, femi- other geographies of difference, 

effect is a little too much like a cir- guess. But it gets tired, and the film finally a reality. I spoke with nist theory in environmental stud- such as those based on class, race 

cle jerk, but generally well man- descends to a kind of postmodern Podmore, the course instructor, last ies. and sexuality." 

aged and the egos are spread intellectual gore. week. She is now completing her Podmore outlined the course as continued on page 1 3 
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Chutzpah Personified 

The Art of Marni Levitt 




by Marta Cooper 

M arni Levitt's integration 
of feminism and music, 
following in the folk tra- 
dition of queer wonder woman 
Ani diFranco, sets her in a spe- 
cial class of female musicians in 
Montréal. I first noticed Marni 
when she was the smart, cute girl 
who sat in the back corner of my 
Women and Music class. Look- 
ing back, that course was one of 
the most challenging Women's 
Studies courses on my transcript, 
but it was the class dynamic- not 
the course material- that distin- 
guished it from all others. In one 
camp were the Women's Studies 
students: the feminists who knew 
their theory backward and for- 
ward and could apply it, more 
or less successfully, to almost any 
aspect of life. In the other camp 
were the Music students with their 
wealth of knowledge not only of 
classical conventions and nota- 
tion, but also of the history of 
music and of historiography. The 
two groups spoke completely dif- 
ferent languages, which caused 
more than one misunderstanding. 

There were only a handful in 
the room who could navigate 
both discourses. Marni belonged 
to this third group. Curious to see 
the articulate brain-child on 
stage, I decided to check out one 
of her gigs - was I in for a sur- 
prise. There was no separating 
the mind from the body when 
Marni performed: the cute brain 
child had transformed into a sexy 
woman full of energy and emo- 
tion. When she sang "I am the 
Enigma,". I thought, "Ya got that 
one right, honey." 

That was two years ago. Since 
then, I've watched her career and 
her work develop, and I've had 
many chances to talk with her 
about being an artist, and how it 
relates to feminism. For many 
artists, being true to oneself is 
necessary to create authentic, in- 
tegral work. But being true is not 
always easy. In early January, I 
spoke with Marni in Le Figaro 
Café about her music, her bur- 
geoning career, and how these 

relate to identity and finding truth. 

• • • 

Marni Levitt: When I was 
young, I couldn't sing. My best 
friends would make fun of me 
because I had this horrible voice. 
I got my tonsils out in grade two 



— that helped a bit, because they 
were huge tonsils! When I was 
thirleen-years-old I had a Bat- 
mitzvah, because I'm a reform 
Jew. I trained for six months 
learning the Torah portion — 
that's chanting in Hebrew. So I'm 
learning how to sing: I'm listen- 
ing to my tutor, learning how to 
mimic him. This was a big thing 
in terms of finding my voice. And 
I could actually sing! I never knew 
I could. I got up on 
the Bima in front of 
all my friends and 
all my family and 
my relatives and I 
read from the Torah 
for half an hour, 
and then I read 
from the Haftora for 
another twenty-five 
minutes. And every- 
one told me, Marni, 
you have a beauti- 
ful voice chanting 
from the Torah. 

Marta Cooper: 

How does your 
Jewish identity re- 
late specifically to your music and 
your work as a producer? 

ML: My Jewishness is not ex- 
plicit [in my lyrics] but it's so much 
a part of who I am as an artist, 
and also as a producer. Produc- 
ing shows involves a lot of 
chutzpah — you have to have a 
lot of balls to call people up and 
ask them to perform. You have to 
be pushy in order to be organ- 



ized and get things done on time. 
Being brought up in the Jewish 
community, I learned how to be 
an assertive person, an assertive 
woman. To ask for what I want 
and not be shy. I learned how 
important community is, and how 
to organize large groups of peo- 
ple; an important part of putting 
shows together. 

You know how there's that im- 
age of the woman being the an- 



gel in the house, which is a Chris- 
tian image of the woman being 
more feminine, being at home 
cleaning everything. I just learned 
in my Jewish Women's Writing 
class that this may not have been 
the case for Jewish women. If you 
go back in history, Jewish women 
have always worked in busi- 
nesses: helped their husbands' or 
run their own. They were out in 



the world and that was the norm. 
For orthodox women it probably 
is a totally different story. 

MC: What does it mean to be 
Jewish and feminist? 

ML: Fighting for social justice 
and equality is part of the man- 
date of being Jewish, so there is 
a very specific connection to femi- 
nism. A lot of women's and femi- 
nist movements have been well at- 
tended or led by Jewish women. 

MC: Jewish 
women's leader- 
ship in feminism 
is probably 
something that 
isn't widely 
known. You'd 
have to search 
for the informa- 
tion to get it. 

ML: All you 
have to do is look 
on the lists of 
feminist organi- 
zations, look in 
feminist antholo- 
gies, feminist 
professors, and 
you'll see Jewish names. 

MC: True. But, for instance, I'm 
from a small town and I couldn't 
recognize Jewish names until I'd 
lived several years in Montreal. 
How do you reconcile my inabil- 
ity to identify your name, with 
Jewishness being a big part of 
who you are? When it's not ex- 
plicitly part of your music, can it 
be erased? 



ML: I stand up there to perform 
in front of a large crowd, and 
they don't usually read me as a 
Jewish woman, nor do they nec- 
essarily read me as a queer 
woman. I have long hair. I wear 
make-up when I perform quite 
often. I look, maybe, straight. But 
if you listen a little closer to my 
lyrics, you could maybe figure out 
that I'm not straight. 

MC: Is it partly that categories 
are just too simple and people 
need to listen more closely? 

ML: I think so. That's the whole 
post modernist art framework. 
That's why I don't get up there 
with a labrys [lesbian power em- 
blem], or with a shaved head, 
which I used to have - but I've 
changed. I just get up there. I like 
to fool the audience. I like peo- 
ple to see me as one thing and 
hear me as another, to mix the 
categories and play with people's 
perceptions of me. The stage and 
the performance space is a great 
place to do that. 

MC: One of the things that I'm 
always struck by is that you have 
a lot of charisma. And you're 
gutsy. 

ML: That's another Jewish 
thing. 

MC: And you're really sexy up 
there. 

ML: Thank you. [Laughs] 

MC: And when I look at these 
photos, I think 'Wow. This is 
beautiful.' Now, this is something 
that I think about a lot. For queer 
women, at least, there's a lot of 
pressure to be queer in a certain 
way. And there are body image 
questions which really come to 
the fore when you're a fairly pub- 
lic figure and you're performing 
a lot. Body issues are so present 
when you're on stage, and one 
of the things that I think is so cool 
is that you're really sexy on stage 
and you're not emaciated. You re 
not the little skinny Calvin Klein 
person whom we've been told is 
sexy. I find that really exciting. 

I assume that when you re 
going to perform, you think about 
the image that you're going to 
portray, and you've chosen not 
to be the short-haired dyke with 
multiple piercings and no bra and 
big clunky army boots. You have , 
chosen not to take that identity, 
which I'm assuming is an explicit 
choice, because that's where 



“Being brought up in the Jewish 
community, I learned how to be an 
assertive person, an assertive 
woman. To ask for what I want and 
not be shy. I learned how important 
community is, and how to organize 
large groups of people; an impor- 
tant part of putting shows together.” 
- Marni Levitt 
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I stand up there to perform in front of a large crowd, and 
they don t usually read me as a Jewish woman, nor do they 
necessarily read me as a queer woman. I have long hair. I 
wear make-up when I perform quite often. I look, maybe, 
straight. But if you listen a little closer to my lyrics, you could 
maybe figure out that I’m not straight.” -Marni Levitt 



queer women get pushed when 
they first come out. 

ML: When I did first come out, 
that was more my image. A little 
bit tougher. Shaved head, no 
make-up ever, no skirts ever. Af- 
ter I made that space for myself, I 
was able to explore in a more 
relaxed way. Sometimes I do like 
to wear lipstick. Sometimes I do 
like to wear skirts. And I started 
dating some butch women who 
helped define my identity more 
as a femme. But I put [my femme 
look] on and I take it off. Some 
days I put on jeans and a t-shirt 
and put my hair in a ponytail and 
I don't care. There are other days 
when I can totally dress up and 
bring out my femme side. I guess 
v/hen I perform, more often than 
not, the femme side comes 
through. 

But I think I'm different than a 
lot of women with body image. 
I've actually had very few prob- 
lems with body image. I'm basi- 
cally just confident with my body 
and with my sexuality too. 

MC: I guess when I talk about 
body issues, I'm not just talking 
about insecurities. 

ML: You're talking about be- 
ing a body, right? That's what so 
great about music: it helps me to 
be in my body. Music is such a 
physical thing. Our bodies are 
made up of 60% water. Water 
responds to vibrations in the air, 
which is what music is. That's why 
your whole body feels compelled 
to dance, compelled to sing, to 
move when you hear music. Your 
entire being responds to it on a 
physical level. 

Also on a spiritual level. Mu- 
sic vibrations are invisible, so they 
allow you to connect with things 
that are invisible. It's a very spir- 
itual thing for me as well. Being 
a student, I'm always in my head. 
Music is a great way to get back 
into my body. 

MC: The spiritual side of mu- 
sic is what brought you to per- 
forming: the feeling of grief with 
the death of your sister. I remem- 
ber the first time you told me 
about that, I was surprised, be- 
cause I see you go up on stage 
and you're excited. It's like, 'I am 
Woman, Hear me Roar!' Not, 'I 
am Woman, Hear me Weep.' 
How is that contradiction there? 

ML: I think there is a huge con- 




really strong, and I responded 
saying, 'How many male vocal- 
ists are really great?' How do you 
respond to the stereotype that 
women are better vocalists and 
men are belter guitarists? You do 
both. 

ML: Sometimes guys can gel 
very caught up in technique. 
Which is fine. It's great. Technique 
is so important. I won't argue with 
that. However, for me it's not the 
most interesting thing about 
music. It's not the most full, en- 
compassing thing. Women tend 
to approach things not only 
with their minds or with their 
hands, but with their full bodies 
and their hearts. Your singing 
voice comes from deep within 
your body. 

MC: One of the issues that 
came up in Women and Music is 
that women's voices have been 
idolized in almost every culture 
around the world, and in almost 
every time. The diva figure, the 
woman who is in a beautiful dress 
singing in front of the audience, 
what we admire is something 
from inside herself. I think they 
[guitar and voice] should both be 
integrated more, though. Obvi- 
ously, anything I say cannot be 
applied to all women or all men. 

I can only make conjectures. 
Yeah, I think women should 
learn a little more technique and 
men should learn a little more 
emotion. The voice is I think one 
of the most emotional vehicles for 
expression, and that's why I love 
it. 



nection between grief and crea- 
tivity or grief and art. The person 
who you love so much who has 
left the world will continue to have 
an influence on the world through 
you if you decide to create art, 
music, poetry, writing, whatever. 
So whatever their spirit is, will 
continue to influence what you 
are and what you do. My sister 
Stacey was a very energetic and 
exuberant, wonderful, happy, 
well-liked person. Beautiful, ath- 
letic. Her energy, when she died, 
was left hanging in the air, and 
those of us closest to her took that 
into ourselves. It's such an intense, 
exuberant energy, that I'm not 
surprised that I come out like that 
on stage, too. 

I never considered music seri- 
ously until she died, because I 
wasn't writing things that I felt 
were that meaningful, or that 
many people would connect to. 
But once she died I started writ- 
ing songs that were really, really 
coming from the core of my be- 
ing. Really beautiful as a result, be- 
cause I think that kind of truth is 
beautiful. I wanted to share that 
with other people, and again, 
share Stacey's influence on the 
world through me. Grief takes you 
down to the barest roots of your 
being, and its so hard. You hit rock 
bottom, and the only other place 



to go is up. Music took me up, up, 
up, almost to the other extreme. 
When I first started performing, I 
was the opposite of being de- 
pressed. I was up, up, up, and very 
out there. But now I've mellowed 
out a little, or maybe I've mellowed 
out a lot. Some of my music is 
darker, or more sad now. 

MC: There were a couple things 
that I noticed about your newer 
songs. One was that there was a 
difference in tone. There's a big dif- 
ference between 'I am the Enigma' 
[very upbeat] and 'Water' [more 
melancholic]. Was this process 
something that you had to go 
through to be able to write with 
authenticity? With integrity? 

ML: For me, my art is very 
much about truth: personal truth 
and spiritual truth. I think grief 
does take you on a journey. The 
journey is not linear -it's cyclical. 
You seem to pass over the same 
phases over and over again. You 
oscillate between down and up, 
back and forth. Music is a great 
vehicle to take that journey in. I 
was very lucky that I had that 
mode of expression, because 
some people don't. Before Stacey 
died I already knew how to ex- 
press myself through music, but 
it became oh so much more im- 
portant when she died. Music 
was my saving grace. 



MC: And a framework to 
work out things like gender and 
sexuality. 

ML: Definitely. 

MC: I remember you saying to 
me once, T work on my voice a lot 
and I need to work more on my 
guitar.' I didn't see you perform 
for about six months, and when I 
saw you perform again, there 
was a definite improvement. 
What are you doing with your 
guitar work? 

ML: I'm experimenting more. 
A lot of artists, like Ani diFranco 
and Joni Mitchell, don't necessar- 
ily know the names of the chords 
they're playing. They just play 
them because they sound good. I 
think that's a totally legitimate ap- 
proach, and that's the one that 
I've taken. Reena (from Parkside 
Jones) was showing me some in- 
teresting chords that she figured 
out of the blue, and I thought, 
'Wait a minute. I don't have to 
play chords that already have 
names? I can just play chords that 
sound nice? Okay!' So I started 
experimenting more. I don't have 
to just strum the guitar back and 
forth. I can hit the guitar. I can 
slide up and down. And that's 
what caused me to improve. 

MC: My brother was saying 
over the holidays that there aren't 
many women guitarists who are 



Weinstock in Toronto on Thurs 
day, February 4, at Free Time 
Café. During international Worn 
en's Week, she will perform wit I 
Veda Hill and Arena Jane 
Roberts in a show co-producec 
by SACOMSS and SSMU, Marcf 
1 0, 8pm, at Club Studio ( 1 90S 
St. Laurent). Marni is part of the 
production team organizing 
CHUTZPAH, a Jewish music anc 
performance festival showcasing 
contemporary Jewish culture ana 
local Jewish artists, at Café Cam- 
pus on March 1 3. 



Marta Cooper is a creative 
writer. She is one of the pro- 
ducers of FigureHead Produc- 
tions. 
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A s raucous a celebration 
as this obviously was, 
with beer being the 
soiree's beverage of choice and 
jeans far outnumbering suits and 
tuxedos, Ventura's coming-out 
party into the American political 
sphere strikes some as not com- 
pletely legitimate. 

Can we blame someone for 
dancing when we put them on a 
public stage and demand that 
they perform? 

Entering the arena 

The 1 3,800 ticket event, each 
ranging from $10 to $20, sold 
out in little over a day. A month 
later, the huddled masses flocked 
towards the site where this fan- 
tastic event would culminate. 
Rocker Warren Zevon was 
among the night's initial perform- 
ers and teen blues guitarist 
Johnny Lang was among the 
headliners. And Johnny Lang's 
primary function on this night 
v/ould be to better introduce this 
special evening's guest of honour. 

This special guest, ushered in 
with the accompaniment of lights 
and pyrotechnics, met the shrieks 
of an adoring crowd while 
draped in sunglasses, a ban- 
danna, three earrings, and a Jimi 
Hendrix t-shirt. 

What great performer would 
be adorned with such adulation 
and fanfare on this clearly sol- 
emn occasion? Actually these 
events are the literal description 
of the celebration commemorat- 
ing the inauguration of the new 
Governor of Minnesota, the pro- 
fessional wrestler formerly known 
as Jesse "the body" Ventura. 

As raucous a celebration as 
this obviously was, with beer be- 
ing the soiree's beverage of 
choice and jeans far outnumber- 
ing suits and tuxedos, Ventura's 
coming-out party into the Ameri- 
can political sphere strikes some 
as not completely legitimate. 

In holding a celebration that 
was both exceptionally entertain- 
ing and blue-collar, Ventura so- 
lidifies his place in Minnesota as 
"all things to all people." He has 
created a rallying cry over his 
blue-collar, unprofessional, and 
almost a-political image that has 
established a common ground 
between him and the people of 
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Minnesota whom he serves. 

Among the central issues that 
have yet to be discussed by 
Ventura either during his cam- 
paign or at his inauguration in- 
clude racial polarization, the wilt- 
ing downtown area of the city of 
St. Paul, urban sprawl emulating 
Los Angeles, a substandard 
mass-transit system, and the col- 
lapse of numerous Minnesota 
family farms. 

Disregarding these central is- 
sues, Ventura, who campaigned 
with no written lax plan and who 
said he would become more 
accustomed to political proc- 
ess once in office, vowed to 
return the state's surplus to the 
people (a vow that many a 
politician has taken with his 
fingers either intentionally or 
unintentionally crossed). He 
has also briefly discussed 
lowering taxes, legalizing 
marijuana and prostitution, and 
finding the assassins of JFK. De- 
spite this, his short term goals of 
success have bore great fruition, 
after all, he got me to v/rite about 
him. 

Ventura described his situation 
best, (although in a somewhat 
hypothetical context) in stating 
prior to his election "maybe it will 
be a popularity contest, and if it 
is, you're looking at the next Gov- 
ernor." 

This is simply the continuation 
of the propensity for celebrities 
to run for public office and for 
the voting public to elect them. 
Past notable politicians that arose 
from less than humble beginnings 
include: longtime actor Ronald 
Reagan, who became Governor 
of California and eventually, the 
President of the United States; 
California Congressman Sonny 
Bono, who previously enjoyed 
several years on television and 
radio; New York Senator Bill 
Bradley, who had already retired 
from a successful career in the 
National Basketball Association 
prior to running for public office; 
Clint Eastwood, who did a stint 
as the mayor of Carmel, Califor- 
nia; and Fred Grandy, the former 
star of The Love Boat is now a 
former Iowa Representative. 

Give the people what they want 

A recent poll taken South of 



the border asked which celebri- 
ties should run for public office. 
Those polled chose television per- 
sonality Oprah Winfrey over 
Oscar-winning actor Tom Hanks 
as their number one choice, al- 
though Hanks has already acted 
as a campaign supporter to the 
current President Bill Clinton. The 
mere existence of this poll indi- 
cates that the general population 
has already given this particular 
issue a great deal of thought. 
There is no doubt that during sev- 
eral momentary lapses in the 
frame- 



work of our political culture, be- 
ing a celebrity has played a large 
role on not only the appointment 
of these officials but also in their 
mere recognition by the public as 
viable candidates for office. 

When asked about what these 
results indicate regarding the vot- 
ing public, Harold Waller a pro- 
fessor of political science at 
McGill, countered with an even 
more convincing question: "What 
does this say about the pollsters 
that asked this question?" Waller 
pointed out, 'Tom Hanks is an ac- 
tor, he plays characters in films. 
Voters are not familiar with him 
on a personal level, they are fa- 
miliar with his characters." 

The system that America em- 
ploys today is one in which be- 
ing a celebrity just might out- 
weigh the merit of occupying 
political office. In 1 992, for ex- 
ample, Democratic nomination 



for the Presidency of the United 
States Bill Clinton appeared, as 
part of his campaign, on the then- 
popular "Arsenio Hall Show" 
sporting dark sunglasses and 
tooting a saxophone with all the 
charisma and style that the rest 
of that fine cultural relic exempli- 
fied on that night. This appear- 
ance altered many voters' per- 
ceptions of candidate Clinton and 
allowed him to stray from the tra- 
ditional and outdated politician's 
model of kissing babies and shak- 
ing hands, which he no doubt 
continues to do. 



Another prominent example of 
dignified public presentation as 
a political necessity is pointed out 
by professor Waller. This is the 
1 960 television debate between 
presidential hopefuls John F. 
Kennedy and Richard Nixon. 
While those paying close atten- 
tion to the debate on the radio 
found Nixon to be the more con- 
vincing of the two, support dras- 
tically swayed towards the 
Kennedy camp as his clean-cut 
image was favoured over 
Nixon's, as Nixon had not shaved 
prior to the debate and was con- 
sidered shady as a result. 

Media and political structures 

The general reputation of poli- 
ticians around the world has been 
significantly trodden on as me- 
dia scrutiny has brought even the 
slightest character flaw to light. 



Although this does not make 
one less able a politician, there 
will inevitably be some sort of 
falling out with some sectors of 
the population over such scandal. 

In the past several years we have 
witnessed the court-martial of 
politicians around the world for 
everything from drugs, to prosti- 
tution, to violent acts. We have 
also seen a President already 
drowning in alleged financial 
mishaps regarding everything 
from Whitewater to Japanese y 
businessmen being forced to con- 
front his much maligned sexual ! 
agenda. 

Further solidifying this point, 
second year McGill student John 
K. Kennedy, when asked why he 
hated politicians, bluntly replied, 
"because they're crooks." 

Does this make these civil serv- 
ants any less capable of govern- 
ing their respective constituen- 
cies? Absolutely not 

So are celebrities simply more j 
trustworthy and capal a of serv- j 
ing and administering the pub- ! 
lie? Think about that question long 
and hard before arriving at the : 
correct answer, v/hich is no. 

While this trend is quite rec- j 
ognizable in the United States, it 
has not manifested itself entirely 
in Canada. The few notable ex- 
amples include hockey stars such 
as Senator Frank Mahovlich, ( 
Jean Beliveau who was offered 
political opportunity but decided \ 
to pass on it, and hippie magi- I 
cian Doug Henning who ran as 
a candidate for the Natural Law 
Party in 1 992. A more latent and 
less convincing example is Erik 
Nielsen, brother of Naked Gun 
star Leslie Nielsen, who was Brian 
Mulroney's deputy PM. 

It would appear that the most 
likely reason for fewer celebrity 
politicians in Canada would be 
because of most Canadian celeb- 
rities flock to greener pastures in 
the United States. While enjoy- 
ing a more valuable dollar, lower 
taxes, and an environment that 
facilitates their career, there is lit- 
tle to be said for returning to 
Canada in order to become o 
part of its government in any con- 
text. 

Through further evaluation, 
one may delineate more concrete 
answers founded in a politico 
perspective. The most prominent 
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The Banal Bottle 



Shadow of a Bottle, Shadow of a Woman 



by Yvette Relkoff 

W hen I walked into 
Eulalia Valldosera's 
exhibit at the Musée 
d'art contemporain de Montréal 
I had no idea what to 
expect. What I saw 
were ceiling-high 
shadows from bottles 
of household cleaning 
fluids cast onto the 
walls of the dark gal- 
lery and framed in 
white light. The bottles 
were sitting on books 
on the floor, and the 
shadows were cast by 
empty slide projectors 
positioned behind 
them. I have to admit 
thinking to myself, as 
one so often does with 
contemporary art, 

"What's so great 
about that, anyone 
could do it." But after I 
saw the rest of the ex- 
hibit, and heard 
Valldosera talk about her art, I 
changed my mind and left feel- 
ing very impressed. 



Valldosera explained why she 
chose to use bottles of cleaning 
fluid. She said they represented 
for her the female body. In Spain, 



where Valldosera is from, there 
are few women working in the 
world of art, and Spanish women 



are more confined to the domes- 
tic domain than women in north- 
ern Europe and North America. 
Following this theme of the 
woman and the 
mother, there were 
also two photo- 
graphs in the ex- 
hibit of mother- 
goddess statuettes. 

Valldosera used 
banal and value- 
less objects from 
toilet bowl cleaners 
to dish washing 
soap and Windex, 
in order to appeal 
to a wider audi- 
ence. She chose to 
work with the bot- 
tles and also with 
light because, as 
she said, they are 
"fresh, and free of 
cultural charge." 
Light and the fluid 
within the bottles 
signify energy to her. 

Again to appeal to a wider 
audience Valldosera plainly re- 



vealed the way in which the 
shadows of the bottles were 
cast upon the walls. She did not 
conceal the bottles and projec- 
tors located on the floor by cov- 
ering them up, which made 
them vulnerable to being 
stepped on. She said that she 
placed them on the same level 
to indicate that "technology 
and banal objects have the 
same value." She chose the 
books that the bottles were sit- 
ting on because, "They were 
the ones I was just not inter- 
ested in anymore when I was 
cleaning out my bookshelf." 
Valldosera has decided not to 
work as a traditional artist, and 
her art is a reaction against the 
way traditional artists have be- 
come like workers in a factory 
churning out paintings for the 
art market. 

When I looked closely at the 
bottle labels I noticed some had 
Asian characters on them, while 
other labels were in Spanish, 
English or French. She chose 
these banal bottles because they 



are international and represent 
globalization. Valldosera had 
noticed that you could find these 
products in any supermarket in 
the world. 

The shadow of one group of 
bottles was cast onto the wail by 
way of mirrors. The duck-neck 
bottle of toilet bowl cleaner from 
this particular group cast a hu- 
morous shadow. There was a 
group of three bottles lined up 
so that the shadow they cast ap- 
peared to be made by one large 
bottle. There were two bottles 
next to each other with one spin- 
ning around on a record play- 
er's turn-table. The shadow of the 
spinning bottle touched the 
shadow of the stationary bottle 
intermittently as it rotated. What 
Valldosera herself said she saw 
in this was that the bottles were 
kissing. 

The whole installation of gi- 
gantic bottle shadows is called 
Envases: el culto a la madre (Ves- 
sels: The Cull to the Mother), 
1 996- 1 998 . The fun thing about 

(continued on next page) 




The Truth is Where? 
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Looking into the J files 



by Alex Halperin 

T he poster was misleading. 
It read "Jesus - The Only 
Way: The Arrogance of 
Christianity." Without a mention 
of the sponsor or the lecturer, I 
thought it would be some black 
clad grad student griping that 
Christianity has an unwarranted 
stranglehold on modern culture 
while calling for a reassessment 
of values. 

Upon arrival I was surprised 
to discover that it was an evan- 
gelical lecture given by Roger 
Simpson, an Anglican rector from 
Vancouver, and sponsored by The 
McGill Christian Fellowship. 

The lecture itself was about 
Christian arrogance. Mr. 
Simpson cited Jesus saying in the 
New Testament, "None shall 
come to the father but by me." 
Here Christianity proves its arro- 
gance by denouncing all other 
religions as invalid. Of course if 
they're right - and I'm not one to 
say they're not - their arrogance 
is justified, according to Mr. 



Simpson's argument. 

Simpson continued by illustrat- 
ing what he perceived to be two 
common modern misunderstand- 
ings about religion: "Sincerity is 
the main thing" and "All roads 
lead to God." His proofs that 
Christianity is more valid than 
both these misunderstandings all 
came from the Bible, and in- 
cluded aspects of Jesus' life, death 
and resurrection. The self-refer- 
ential nature of this speech in 
particular and much other evan- 
gelical Christian literature in gen- 
eral, dictated that if someone 
were to become Christian, they 
would have to start believing the 
Bible. And given the critical scru- 
tiny the Bible has undergone re- 
cently, to begin believing in this 
text, like joining any religion, re- 
quires an act of faith. 

The lecture was part of a two- 
week program of lectures and 
discussions called "J files," which 
is trying to inform and presum- 
ably convert members of the 



McGill community to Christianity. 
From career fairs to the whorish 
"Campus Fests" where corpora- 
tions thinly veil themselves as car- 
nival booths, there are countless 
organizations which vie for the 
time, interest and money of uni- 
versity students. There is no rea- 
son why Christianity or other 
evangelical religions should not 
take a crack at us as well. 

At the lecture several pam- 
phlets were available. One was 
a booklet called "don't judge a 
book by its cover!" Living up to 
its name, it included the gospel 
of Luke and a bit of commentary 
but had a nonsensical cover pho- 
tograph of a woman getting 
mugged by a young thug in a 
bleak urban environment. There 
was also a pamphlet with sev- 
eral accounts by McGill Chris- 
tians of their personal relation- 
ships with God. The third pam- 
phlet was a "J files" book mark 
listing the entire program's fes- 
tivities. The latter two featured a 



blurry, overlapping typeset 
clearly alluding to the "X Files", 
a TV show which gleefully ex- 
ploits modern paranoia for en- 
tertainment value. The pamphlets 
also featured variations of one 
of the show's slogans "The truth 
is out there," including "Trust in 
God. Trust in Jesus. Trust in 
Truth." And "Do you believe.. .the 
truth is out there?" 

The absurdity of this lecture 
was not that it asked people to 
take a leap of faith but that it was 
packaged and advertised with a 
direct reference to 'The X Files" 
which also boasts the slogan 
'Trust no one." Associating this 
self-aware, ironic statement with 
a plea for faith is hopefully just 
an egregious oversight, But it is 
a painful contradiction of style 
and substance. 

Style and substance can be at 
odds with each other and still suc- 
ceed. For instance the recent and 
successful advertising campaign 
by Macintosh superimposes an 



apple and the catch phrase 
"Think different" on photos of 
geniuses of the last century. There 
is no relation of style to content. 
Scarcely any of those photo- 
graphed lived to hear of an Ap- 
ple computer, and the campaign 
makes no attempt to relate the 
unallocated images. Change the 
logo and it could be for shoes, 
candy, or dishwashing fluid. 

The "X Files" motif for the 
McGill Christian Fellowship sur- 
passes Macintosh's dissociation 
of style and substance by actu- 
ally having a style which grossly 
contradicts the substance. One 
can not trust in God, trust in Je- 
sus, trust in Truth and also simul- 
taneously trust no one. The "X 
Files" is widely known which 
makes this spin off effective ad- 
vertising, but in being recogniz- 
able, the logo must bear the bur- 
den of its connotations. In their 
eagerness to be recognized, the 
McGill Christian Fellowship has 
done itself a disservice. 
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(continued from previous page) 
it was that as you walked around 
between the bottles and projec- 
tors, your own shadow was cast 
upon the wall and joined the 
shadows of the bottles so that you 
yourself became a part of the 
exhibit. 

Another part of the exhibit 
was a small, ancient-looking 
clay jug on a shelf. The label next 
to it read, "This vessel appeared 
under the ground when my fa- 
ther was laying the foundations 
of our house." Another part of 
the exhibit was a video installa- 
tion called "Habitaciân (The 
Room), 1 996." It was a projec- 
tion of the filmed shadow of an 
animated kitchen scene onto a 
three-walled room in the middle 
of the exhibit. 

Also part of the exhibit was a 
TV set on the floor which showed 
a film of a woman on her hands 
and knees scrubbing the floor. 
The further details of this film you 
should discover yourself, for the 
film is by far the most shocking 
part of Valldosera's exhibition. It 
is an image that refuses to leave 



your mind. 

In an adjacent room three 
short films Valldosera has made 
being shown on TVs. In one 
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film, she is sweeping up cigarette 
butts as a way to come to terms 
with her failed attempt to quit 
smoking. She said she sees ciga- 
rette butts as well as wrinkled 



Valldosera's art has a lot to do 
with the human body as a vessel 
or house, with emotions, sexual 
relationships, femininity and 
motherhood. It is, she said, about 
"building bridges between the 
mind and the body." 

Envases: el culto a la madre 
(Vessels: The Cult to the Mother), 
1996-1998 will be at the Musée 
d'art contemporain de Montréal, 
185 St. Catherine W. ( 847-6226 ) 
until April 25, 1999. 






Motherhood Re-defined 



Oh Mother! Am Straight From the Suburbs 



by Le’Nise Brothers 

n today's disconnected, frac 
lured world, the notion of what 
one considers family is chang- 
ing everyday. The mythology of 
the two child, two car suburban 
nuclear family has been discred- 
ited, with many new emerging 
concepts of the family. Oh 
Mother! and Straight From The 
Suburbs are two films that take a 
look at motherhood and family 
ties. 

Oh Mother!, directed by 
Sandra Dametfo and Sara 
Morley, is a 1 998 documentary 
that looks at the lives of three 
mothers from three eras. The first, 
Helen Bambic-Workman, be- 
came a mother in the 1 950s, 
when "marriage was just some- 
thing everyone did. You just got 
married and had children." 

Bambic-Workman takes a 
candid look at her continual ex- 
perience of being a mother and 
examines her previous miscon- 
ceptions of motherhood com- 
pared to her actual experience. 
"I think I went too far sometimes, 
being a mother. I didn't want to 
end up waiting up for everyone 
all the time." 

After the breakdown of her 
marriage, she "started to ques- 
tion being a support system and 
simply listening to the ideas of 
others." She wanted to see what 



she could do and what she was 
interested in. 

This was an important break- 
through for a woman who 
thought that she would find ab- 
solute fulfillment in being a 
mother. When absolute fulfillment 
didn't occur, Bambic-Workman 
began to make changes in her 
life, eventually receiving a Mas- 
ters in Educational Technology 
from Concordia University and 
founding the MITE Lab (Multime- 
dia Interactive Technology Envi- 
ronment) also at Concordia. 

An important part of Bambic- 
Workman's growth to independ- 
ence was her desire to be seen 
as a specific person, Helen, not 
just a generic one, Mom. She 
credits this change as a part of 
her personally taking a look at 
her relationship with her own 
mother. 

"It took me a long time to come 
to the point where I was interested 
in her as a human being." 
Bambic-Workman believes that 
women today have no idea what 
having a child is. "You don't have 
the child, the child has you." Her 
association with her children has 
evolved to the point where she's 
trying to have a relationship that's 
based in the present, and not clut- 
tered by anything in the past. 

The second woman featured in 



the documentary became a 
mother in the 1970s. She is one 
who has embraced the ethic of 
the stay-at-home mother, while 
trying to maintain some sense of 
herself. "I don't know an adult life 
without being a parent, " says 
Katja MacLeod Kessin. She and 
her husband decided that it was 
important for her to stay home to 
raise their three children, and she 
feels this is important, "because 
most of the work in having kids is 
inside the home; everyday there's 
something to be done." 

As part of having an identity 
separate from her children, she 
embraced art, which she used as 
a form of therapy. A pattern that 
she noticed in her art, and one 
that she was trying to imitate in 
life , was that she was always "try- 
ing to create these environments 
that were perfect." She explains 
further by observing that she grew 
up in a time where the picture of 
a family was one boy, one girl. 
Everyone expected that." An im- 
portant lesson of motherhood that 
MacLeod Kessin has learned is "to 
make sure I don't make damag- 
ing mistakes, but those that can 
be repaired. I make sure my chil- 
dren know I'm human too." 

The final woman featured in 
Oh Mother! is Deborah VanSlet, 
the radio host of CKUT-FM's 



Dykes on Mykes. Her experience 
as a mother has not been one in 
the Traditional' sense like the two 
other women in the documentary. 
She and her partner, Erica 
Courvoisier, whose lifelong 
dream had been to have a child, 
recount their experience in which 
Courvoisier is the primary mother 
and VanSlet is what they call the 
'Mutti', the German word for 
mother. 

"I don't know what I imagined 
parenting to be. I recognized the 
difference between being the pri- 
mary mother and what I am, the 
Mutti," says VanSlet. "I feel like 
I'm a natural at it without ever 
having given birth. There's a 
natural that comes from the rela- 
tionship between two human be- 
ings." When they first started 
thinking about having a child to- 
gether, there were many 'what- 
ifs' that were thrown about. "We 
wouldn't have imagined [at the 
beginning] that people would be 
so tolerant and accepting," says 
VanSlet. 

The film Straight From The Sub- 
urbs , directed by Corole 
Ducharme, was also produced in 
1 998. It is a spoof of the sex edu- 
cation and public awareness films 
of the 1 950s. In which Mary, a 
teenager who lives with her moth- 
ers Doris and Betty, struggles with 



her emerging heterosexuality. This 
film creates a world where homo- 
sexuality is the norm, and it cari- 
catures the hyper-morality seen in 
the "social guidance" films. 

Mary lives in a typical subur- 
ban neighbourhood where 
heterosexuals are seen as outcasts. 
When Brad, a new boy from San 
Francisco comes to town, Mary's 
straight feelings are confirmed. In 
a scene reminiscent of an after 
school special, Mary comes out to 
her mothers, whose reaction is 
seen in thought bubbles. 

Done in a tongue-in-cheek 
manner, the films uses genuine 
phrases taken directly from an 
August 1 998 Newsweek article 
on homosexuals who became 
heterosexuals. "Like alcoholism 
and kleptomania, heterosexual- 
ity is a disease," says the narra- 
tor of Straight From The Suburbs. 
In the end, although "science has 
discovered that through shock, 
medication and prayers, people 
like Brad and Mary can be 
treated," Mary moves on to a 
polygamist relationship with an- 
other couple and Brad moves 
onto Venus and everyone lives 
happily ever after. 

To obtain a copy of either of 
these films, contact Marais at 
845-2821 
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by Gabe Flores 

T he Montréal Museum of 
Fine Arts' latest exhibit, 
entitled "Monet at Giverny: 
Masterpieces from the Musée 
Marmottan," capitalizes on the 
cruel and drab Montreal winter 
by presenting twenty-two lively 
portraits by one of the fathers of 
Impressionism, Claude Monet. 
Billed as "the major cultural event 
of the winter," this exhibit features 
a hodge-podge of works from the 
latter 26 years of Monet's life at 
his Giverny estate. What can at 
best be described as a "sam- 
pling" of Monet's art, few of the 
works on display truly capture the 
artist's genius. 

Unfortunately, the Montréal 
Monet exhibit is dwarfed by the 
highly acclaimed Monet exhibit 
presently showing at the Royal 
Academy of Arts in London. With 
barely a quarter of the paintings, 
the MMFA ingeniously uses an in- 
troductory gallery and a leaving 
gallery to disguise the sparse 
number of works on display. In the 
introductory, several architectural 
plans of the Giverny estate along 
with Monet's early work as a cari- 
caturist set the stage for the exhibit. 

Beginning in reverse chrono- 
logical order, the first works show 
a Monet that left portions of the 
canvas untouched, either to draw 
attention towards the solitude of 
the central subject, in the case of 
Iris or to accentuate the sponta- 
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neify of portrait. Likewise, the also consistent with all great art- 

somewhat undefined borders of ists. The progression from the 
The Rose could be a reflection objective reality characterized by 
of Monet's complacency towards such works as The Red Boat 
the end of his prolific career, or (1875) to the stunning work of 

abstraction of 
Weeping 
Willow 
(1921-1922) 
is Monel's 
legacy. Works 
from the late 
1 800s, which 
were exhib- 
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ited in the 
Paris shows 
were highly 
re-worked in 
the studio, of- 
ten thick with 
paint. By con- 
trast, in those 
works to- 
wards the end 
of his career 
seen here, 
Monet gained 
the experi- 
ence and ma- 
turity to paint 
less from what 
he saw, for he 
was increas- 
ingly blind 
with old age, 
and more 

most probably, as a result of fail- from what he remembered, 
ing eyesight. Monet's Water Lilies are per- 

However, such technique is haps his most famous series of 




paintings, and a subject to which 
he returned from boln inspiration 
and challenge. While none of the 
huge canvases of Wafer Lilies 
seen at the Musée de L'Orangerie 
in Paris are part of this collection, 
the half-dozen on display offer a 
glimpse of genius. The calm dif- 
fusion of pastel colours; the com- 
bination of the cobalt blue and 
the vermilion yellow, in addition 
to the complexity of capturing the 
delicately floating water lilies on 
the pond is nothing short of mas- 
terful. Incorporating the reflec- 
tions off the water with the same 
attention to detail seen in the Pop- 
lars series, Monet explored the 
various dimensions of Water Lil- 
ies. Working at his convenience 
in the Giverny garden, Monet ap- 
proached his subjects from dif- 
ferent angles, with varying light 
conditions, and in all seasons. 
With the luxury of maintaining an 
immaculate garden and pond, 
Monet saw both the advantage 
and practicality of practicing his 
other love in life; landscaping. 

Aside from the brisk business 
of selling 40,000 tickets to the 
exhibit in advance, and numerous 
sponsorships ranging from the 
Montréal Casino to Air Transat 
and corporate powerhouse 
American Express, the MMFA is 
merchandising Monet's work to 
excess. The artist himself would be 
rolling in his grave were he to 



know that a perfume alongside 
gardening tools are now bearing 
his name. However, the merchan- 
dising trend began long before 
this exhibit. Museums worldwide 
have tapped the lucrative market 
by offering every conceivable trin- 
ket, stopping short of carpets or 
even worse, toilet paper. 

These symptoms are signs of 
a larger problem. The arts, both 
visual and performing, have be- 
come an increasingly easy target 
for government cuts and coupled 
with legislation banning tobacco 
sponsorships to various events, 
such institutions are forced to ex- 
ploit different options. However, 
to the MMFA's credit, they have 
not resorted to tobacco 
sponsorships for their exhibits. 

The aggressive marketing cam- 
paign by the MMFA coupled with 
the widespread appeal of Impres- 
sionist art will translate into 
crowded galleries at the museum. 
However, the Monet aficionado 
will come away unfulfilled from 
this minor exhibit. Due in large 
part to what the Musée Marmottan 
could lend out of their collection, 
and a large number of Monet 
works in private hands, the exhibit 
is stretched thin. With barely 
enough material for a cohesive 
theme, and only a handful of truly 
exceptional works, this exhibit has 
been given a disproportionately 
large amount of attention. 



Mutant Species of Art 

Figurehead proves that the writing scene is twice as fast 



by Helen 
Polychronakos 

S omeone once tried to con 
vince Principal Shapiro 
that poetry is the latest 
craze among pharmaceutical 
companies. I don't think he 
bought it. As a result, aside from 
a recently instituted poetry writ- 
ing course, our great Harvard of 
the North offers little official sup- 
port for those who lean towards 
the creative side of things. But 
who really wants to entrust im- 
agination to the drab walls of the 
institution? 

The proliferation of student-run 
journals at McGill is a sure sign 
that our writing scene is alive and 
kicking. And the latest incarna- 
tion of this free-spirited creativity 
is FigureHead Productions, a new 
reading series coordinated by 
four McGill students and recent 
graduates. FigureHead has al- 



ready extended its fledging wings has wound its way into the However, Harryman's art 

far beyond our ivy-covered (but pages of the Norton Anthology crosses more than geographic 

still drab) walls. Its first two read- of American Postmodern Poetry, borders. Though currently com- 

ings featured 
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promises to 
ievel walls of all 

sorts. Brought to 

you from De- 
troit, Carla Harryman's fame Her ten books, whose genres 
has traveled far and wide. She encompass poetry, prose, and 
has received several grants drama, have been translated 
(such as the National Endow- into French, Spanish, and Ger- 
ment for the Arts), and her work man. 
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pleting a novel, Gardener of Stars 
(forthcoming, Atelos Press), 
Harryman is hardly just a writer. 
She has worked as a director, 
performer, and collaborator in 



experimental theatre and opera. 
Even on the literary scene, she 
prefers to go under the heading 
"performative reader." 

Accompanying Harryman will 
be Montréal's Anne Stone, read- 
ing from her latest book, jacks: a 
gothic gospel (DC Books, 1 998). 
On the local scene, Stone has be- 
come infamous for her performa- 
tive skills: rumor has it that she 
once threw a raw egg at heck- 
ling passersby. For Anne Stone, 
the written and the performative 
go hand and hand in order to 
offer audiences a mutant species 
of art. 

Carla Harryman and Anne 
Stone will be performing Sunday, 
February 7, 1 999 at 8:30 pm at 
Fauch Le Vent, 101 Fairmount 
West. 
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US Trade Representative 
Charlene Barshefsky, however, 
has said that taking the issue back 
to the WTO would be like litigat- 
ing the same case twice. She 
warned that the administration 
will aggressively pursue Cana- 
dian policies that hamper US 
magazine publishers, as well as 
"other media and entertainment 
industries." 

US trade officials are meet- 
ing with their Canadian counter- 
parts in Ottawa this week in an 
attempt to resolve the dispute, 
but given the positions of both 
sides, a compromise seems un- 
likely. 

There is much more at stake 
in this dispute than pure economic 
considerations. Prime Minister 
Jean Chrétien, in regard to the 
dispute, said that protecting our 
cultural industries is, "part of the 
national identity." Cultural indus- 
tries provide a forum for Cana- 
dians to discuss and influence the 
direction of their country in artis- 
tic, political, and economic mat- 
ters. They have a value well be- 
yond the economic activity they 
represent. 



On the American side, this 
dispute represents an important 
precedent. The entertainment/ 
media industry has become one 
of the most important and lucra- 
tive industries in the US, and its 
position continues to grow. This 
industry is one of the US's most 
important exports, and many 
other countries besides Canada 
are concerned with protecting 
their domestic cultural indus- 
tries. 

This will certainly be an is- 
sue brought up in the next round 
of global free-trade talks ex- 
pected late this year in Seattle. 
Since Canada is the US's clos- 
est trading partner, the way in 
which trade agreements func- 
tion and are enforced between 
the two countries provide impor- 
tant precedents for US trade re- 
lations with other countries. Suc- 
cessful Canadian cultural pro- 
tection would serve as a model 
that could be followed by oth- 
ers. 

This fear of a precedent for 
cultural protection would perhaps 
explain the severity of the trade 
sanctions threatened by the US. 
The threatened $3 billion to $4 



billion worth of sanctions would 
be targeted against Canadian 
exporters of steel, wood, plastics, 
clothing and textiles, and would 
be worth roughly seven times the 
Canadian advertising market in 
dispute, valued at $575-million 
a year. 

There is apparent resolve of 
the Canadian government on 
this issue, despite the objections 
of companies targeted for sanc- 
tions who fear they will be 
caught in the middle of a trade 
dispute they have nothing to do 
with. This means that Bill C-55 
will pass the final reading in the 
House of Commons sometime 
next week. However, this does 
not necessarily mean that it will 
be enforced. 

Last summer Heritage Minis- 
ter Sheila Copps, architect of Bill 
C-55, hosted a meeting of min- 
isters responsible for culture 
from twenty-two countries, ex- 
cluding the US. The objective of 
this International Meeting on 
Cultural Policy, according to 
Copps, was to provide, "a 
unique opportunity for countries 
to discuss the importance of sus- 
taining local and national cul- 



tures in an increasingly glo- 
balized and digitized world." 
By hosting this meeting Canada 
assumed an important leader- 
ship position in the international 
arena with regards to protect- 



(conh'nued from page 5) 

Other topics that will be dis- 
cussed in the course include na- 
tionalism and colonialism from a 
feminist perspective, sexual and 
queer geographies, and the re- 
lationships between gender, race 
and class in structuring 
geographies of difference. 

The class consists of about 
twenty students, the majority of 
whom are in Women's Studies. 
Many learned of the course by 
word of mouth or by posters 
and announcements through- 
out the Geography depart- 
ment. Its small class size made 
for an interactive environment, 
maintained through weekly dis- 
cussions and student presenta- 
tions. Much emphasis is placed 
on participation, which makes 



ing national cultures. If the gov- 
ernment sticks to its guns with 
regard to C-55, it may truly be 
worthy of this role. 

With files from The Globe and 
Mail 



up 20% of the students' final 
grade. 

I sat in on one class, in which 
Podmore introduced "The Gen- 
der of Landscapes". This topic 
examined the observation of 
landscapes from a variety of 
perspectives, including the femi- 
nist one. The discussions on ar- 
ticles concerning this area of 
study exemplified the 
multidisciplinary aspect of femi- 
nist geography. 

Woman's Studies is a rapidly 
expanding field, though it is yet 
to be recognized as a department 
at McGill. It is the initiative of 
those like Podmore who bring us 
one step closer to a more broad- 
based education, where there are 
alternatives to traditionally nar- 
row fields of study. 



Rendez- Vous... 



by Alain Pierre- 
Antoine 

E very year the Québécois 
film community holds a 
showcase of its annual film 
and video productions, Les 
Rendez-vous. This year, its 1 7th 
edition is being held from Febru- 
ary 11th to the 17th at the 
Cinémathèque québécoise and at 
the National Film Board. It will 
also be traveling to Quebec City 
(Feb.23rd to the 28th), Winnipeg 
(Feb. 26th to the 28th), Vancou- 
ver (March 2nd to the 7th) and 
finally to Hull (March 1 Olh to the 
12th). 

Les Rendez-vous usually fea- 
tures a number of activities that 
pay tribute to seasoned film and 
video makers, individual and col- 
lective alike in the form of 
retrospectives spanning decades, 
video installations and photo ex- 
hibitions. 

On Sunday February 1 4th, a 



Quebec's Annual Film Showcase 



trilogy of Jean-Pierre Lefebvre's 
films will be shown: line faut pas 
mourir pour ça ( 1 967) Le Vieux 
Pays où Rimbaud est mort 
(1977) and Aujourd'hui ou 
jamais (1998). Lefebvre is one 
of the modern Québécois film 
pioneers. He began his cin- 
ematic work in 1 963 and to this 
day is one of the most prolific 
directors. 

If you've heard of Abitibi poet 
Richard Desjardins, you may 
know he also delved into 
filmmaking, with partner Robert 
Monderie. Their entire production 
(actually three films) will be 
shown on Feb. 1 3th at the NFB. 
Their work is a socially conscious 
outlook informed by a critique of 
the economic model of develop- 
ment in the western part of the 
province, and of the ecological 
catastrophe stemming from it. 



If you're interested in the flex- 
ibility and financial accessibility 
of video, look out for Focus sur la 
Coop Vidéo, Hommages à Vidéo 
femmes and Femmes à travers les 
âges de la vidéo. 

There are also two photo ex- 
hibitions coming up: Réfléxions 
and Impressions. Réflexions, will 
be showing at la Maison de la 
culture Frontenac from Feb.4th 
to the 24th is made up of pic- 
tures by set photographer Vero 
Boncompagni who chose to let 
his models (actors and actresses) 
decide the site and staging of the 
photographs;self-portrails some- 
what akin to four-handed little 
piano pieces. Impressions will be 
showing at the Cinémathèque 
québécoise in the Foyer Luce 
Guilbault from Feb. 2nd to March 
the 28th. As well one could 
check out Le cinéma québécois 



s'affiche at salle Normand 
McLaren of the Cinémathèque 
québécoise from Feb.lOth to 
May 30th, consisting of 
québécois film posters. 

Since this is an annual retro- 
spective, here's your chance to 
catch the most talked about films 
of the year: Manond Briand's 2 
secondes, Les boys II, Denise 
Filliatraull's adaptation of Michel 
Tremblay's C't'à Ion tour Laura 
Cadieux, Charles Binamé's Le 
coeur au poing, Les enfants de 
Refus global, Gilles Carle's Moi 
j'me fais mon cinéma, Robert 
Lepage's Nô, Denis Villeneuve's 
Un 32 août sur Terre and 
Francois Girard's Le Violon 
rouge. 

if you're into smaller films with 
a social content or documenta- 
ries, try and see: / 1 septembre 
1 973: le dernier combat de Sal- 
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vador Allende, Carnets d'un 
black en Ayiti about québécois- 
haitian poet Stanley Pean, Dans 
la gueule du crocodile about Port- 
au-Prince mayor Manno Charle- 
magne, Erreur boréale about 
deforestation in Abitibi by poet 
and singer Richard 
Desjardins, Etrange histoire on 
deceased poet Gilbert 
Langevin, Les mots magiques by 
Jean-Marc Vallée (of Liste noire 
fame) and Au revoir Julie by 
Michka Sadi. 

Tickets are $5 and the screen- 
ings are held at the 
Cinémathèque québécoise, 535 
bout Maisonneuve est (tel.:842- 
9768) and at the Cinema ONF/ 
NFB at 1564 rue St-Denis 
(tél.:496-6895) starting Feb.l2th 
1 998. Programs are free and you 
can get them at the addresses 
above. 
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PHOTO ESSAYS, stop 
by tlie office and chat 
with céline to let your 
creative juices flow. 1 
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poetry. 


lack of submissions, creative 
artwork, whatever, please. 
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II return next week, submit, 
t. shatner. b-03. please. 



Bits of ray Kitchen 

by céline heinbecker 











Thursday, Feb. 4 

Peer Health Education will be 
facilitating a Body Image Work- 
shop at 6:30 pm for women and 
men at Royal Victoria College in 
the West lounge. All are welcome. 
For info contact Julie at 93 1 -3206. 

Film and debate on Nelson 
Mandela for Black History month. 
Hosted by journalist Michaelle 
Jean. Special guests: Mr.Aziz 
Salmone Fall, Mr.Norman Cook. 
Université de Montreal, 
Amphiteheatre Jean Lesage, 
3200 rue Jean-Brillan. Free. 

Friday Feb. 5 

Forget Tonto. Come join the 
Talking Circle. The Native Students' 
Association of McGill Hosts a Bi- 
weekly series of Discussion Group 
Sessions, "Opening up a dia- 
logue". The focus is on social, po- 
litical and economic issues with 
which Native peoples grapple to- 
day. In Shatner from 3:30 pm to 
5pm in rm 425. All are welcome. 

Fearless Friday Food Feast for 
Body Image & Eating Disorders 
awareness week. Shatner 1 07/ 
108, 12:30-3:30. Donations wel- 
come. Proceeds will go towards 
funding Body Image Forum 1 999. 



THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1999 



For info call 398- 
291 5 or 931 -3206. 

Saturday Feb. 6 



Activist School 1 999 at UQAM. 
Get to know your fellow QPIRGers 
and energize yourself for a com- 
ing century of activism. Cost: $8 
includes vegetarian meals. Regis- 
ter in person or over phone. 
QPIRG-McGill is at 3647 Univer- 
sity ave., 3rd floor. 398-7432, 

Monday Feb. 8 

"Stock Market Riot" a photo 
exhibit by Justyna Lalek and Tho- 
mas Lavier on money, chaos and 
the stock market opens and will be 
on until Feb. 1 2. In the Art History 
Dept., Arts building West, top floor. 
The vernissage, wine and cheese 
will be at 6 pm. For info: 
Havie@po-box.mcgill.ca 

Wednesday Feb. 1 0 

Le Frigo Vert, a non-profit natu- 
ral foods store funded and directed 
by the students of Concordia Uni- 
versity, announces the official 
launch of its vegetarian cookbook. 
Written for students, people on a 




low income budget, and individu- 
als without a lot of time to cook, 
the cookbook offers practical lips, 
information, and recipes on veg- 
etarian eating and living. The 
cookbook retails for $5 dollars. 
The launch will be from 5 pm to 
6:30 at Le Frigo Vert, 2130 
Mackay. Yummie munchies and 
sample recipes form the cook- 
book will be served. For info call 
848-7586. 



Volunteer 

The tutoring program initiated 
by Jewish Family Services of the 
Baron de Hirsch Institute needs 
volunteer tutors to work with indi- 
vidual children, primarily at the el- 
ementary level, either in Hebrew, 
French or English after school 
hours. Volunteers can make a com- 
mitment of only an hour per week 
until the end of the school year. Call 
342-0000 local 227. 

Learn great employment skills! 
Volunteer to be a member of Le 



.11 Frigo Vert's Board of 
I Directors. The board 
is responsible for the 
policy, program- 
ming, vision and 
long-term stability of the organi- 
zation. Board members gain use- 
ful skills in administration, man- 
agement, program evaluation, 
human resources, and non-profit 
organizations. The time commit- 
ment is five hours a week. Posi- 
tions are available as of early 
spring 1 999, for a minimum of 
six months. For info call 848- 
7586 

Spend one hour a week with 
an elderly from your community 
and see what a difference you can 
make. Call us at: C.R.A.I.C, Eliza- 
beth or Lorena at 273-6588. 

Contactivity Centre, a 
Weslmount non-profit community 
organizations for seniors needs 
volunteers to: spend an hour a 
week visiting with frail seniors in 
the home, or to do weekly gro- 
cery shopping for a senior lady 
who has trouble walking. All in 
the Westmount area. Contact Lisa 
for details at 932-2326. 



Like to shop? So do many frail 
elderly in the Cote St. Luc area who 
need a hand. If you have access 
to a car and a couple of hours a 
week to share, you could be a 
SHOPPING MATE for the CLSC 
Rene-Cassin. Go ahead, make 
their day! For an interview call 
488-9163 local 351. 



Ongoing 

Montage, a McGill literary pub- 
lication is accepting poetry, prose 
and photography submissions. The 
98-99 them isTheRoad. Prose and 
photography submission deadline 
is Feb. 8th. Contact Meredith 
844-1 278 orTaraneh 484-6876 
for info. 

McGill Center for Loss and Be- 
reavement is offering support 
groups free of charge for anyone 
who is experiencing the loss of a 
family member or friend. For in- 
formation, please call 398-7067. 

Post-abortion support group. 
Small open discussion group in 
a comfortable environment to talk, 
listen, and receive support from 
others who have had a similar ex- 
perience. Meets on the 1 st and 3rd 
Tuesday of each month. 8:30 pm. 
Room 423 in Shatner. 



daily 

classifieds 

Ad» may be placed through the Daily! 
Business Office. Room B-07, University! 
Centre. 9h00-14h00. Deadline is 14h00,| 
two working days prior to publication/ 
McGill Students & Staff (with valid ID): 
S4.75 per day, 3 or more consecutive 
days, 54.25 per day. General Public: 
$6.00 per day, or $5.00 per day for 3 or 
more consecutive days. Extra charges 
may apply, prices include applicable GST 
ir PSÎ. Full payment should accompany 
our 'advertising order and may be made 
in. cash or by personal cheque (for 
amounts over $20 only). For more infor- 
mation, please visit our office or call 398- 
6790. WE CANNOT TAKE CLASSIFIED 
ADS OVER THE PHONE. PLEASE CHECK 
YOUR AD CAREFULLY WHEN IT APPEARS 
IN THE PAPER. The Daily assumes no 
financial responsibility for errors, or dam- 
ages due to errors. Ad will re-appear free 
of charge upon request if information is 
incorrect due to our error. The Daily 
reserves the right not to print any classi- 
fied ad. 



Part-time students 

Wanted to work llam-3pm Mon-Fri at 
Restaurant Pasta e Basta. For deliveries in 
around McGill area. Apply at 896 Sherbrooke 
W. (McGill College) or call Rola tor info (514) 
744-0949. Leave message. 



.. Resumé Experience 

$12.85 to start pt now, ft available this 
summer. Excellent comm, skills req'd; no 
formal exp nec. 733-2686 for interview 
now. 



Tutor in Pagemaker 6. Wanted tor pri- 
vate course. SI 5/hr. eve: 262-2328, 



Summer Camp Jobs, Laurentians: Swim, 
Sail. Windsurf, Waterski, Canoe, 
Gymnastics, Tennis, Basketball, Football, 
Wall Climbing, Archery, Hockey, Baseball, 
Arts & Crafts, Pottery, Beadmaking, 
Photography, Drama Director, Jazz 
Instructors. E-mail resume ronnieb®genera- 
hon.net or fax (514) 481-7863 



$300 half-day. Female models 18-23 
y/o, cute, slim, nice smile for erotic photog- 
raphy. No experience needed. All origins 
welcome. Bring a friend, make $$$. 998- 
8255. 



Help needed now. Valentine Restaurant. 
3575 Ave Du Parc (La Cité) Part-time 
morning/day, apply in person . 

College Pro Painters 

Wanted: Full time painters for this sum- 
mer in Montreal West. With or without expe- 
rience. Dynamic team. Call now!!! 514-342- 
0220 



WORDPROCESSING/TYPING 



Success To All Students 

WordPerfect 5.1 Term papers, resumes, 

applications, transcription of tapes. Editing of 
grammar. 30 years experience. 
S1.25/D.S.P.(same day $1.50) 7 Days/ 
week. On Campus/Peel/ Sherbrooke 
Paulette 288-9638 



Word processing term-papers, reports, 
theses, etc. Editing. Word-perfect 5.1 Laser 
printer. Fast accurate, reliable, good rates 
McGill ghetto. Call Brigitte 282-0301. 



WordPerfect 6.0 Windows. Theses 
S 1 .50/D.S.P., applications, term papers, 
graphics, table structures, SA’s, CV's. 
Specialized in Medical Terminology. 
Professional, reliable. Close to McGill. Vicky 
843-3572. 



I Lonely!!! 

I Need someone to talk to? Live women 
one-on-one. 1-900-643-4600 ext. 2054 
$3.99 per min. Must be 18 yrs. Serv-U 
(619) 6458434, 



Psychics 

Tell your future. Call 1-900-830-8100 ext. 
6485. $3.99 per min. Must be 18 yrs. Serv- 
U (619) 645-8434 



Relaxing Massage 

Complete, special price, time (lliour 30) 
for woman only. Available all the time 7 
days. Please call. Serious only. 272-3513 - 
Bilingual message. 



LESSONS/COURSES 

LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 

www.prop.com Toronto live spring/sum 
mer classes forming now Request our 
FREE LAW School Bound or Pre-Med 
Bulletin email newsletters at 
leam'rîprep.com. Richardson 1877 PREP- 
COM 



Dental aptitudo test. Private tutoring in a 
professional setting carving perceptual ability 
test evening and weekend lessons available 
450-923-0558 



Daytona Beach Spring Break 

Party at Daytona's most popular Spring 
Break hotel. Desert Inn Resort. Reserve 
Now and SAVE up to $100 per room. Hotel 
only $129 or Bus and Hotel S279/quint. 
February 19-28 Limited Space!! Thames 
Travel 1 -800-962-8262. Lowest Price 
Guaranteed! Book 10 friends, Go Free! 



Earn $100-$200/day 

| Master School of Bartending - bartend- 
, mg & table service. Complete placement 
agency. Leaders in the hospitality industry 
I for 18 yrs. McGill rate 849-2828. 

| bartending.com 

Travel-Teach English. 

5 day/40 hr Sept. 23-27. TESOL teacher 
cert course (or by corresp.) 1000's of jobs 
available. NOW. Free Info pack, toll free 1- 
888-270-2941. 



- FLORIDA 



Su 
Surf, 

Biggest 
Pool Deck 
Partie^ 



SPRING BREAK 



per student, 
Canadian Money 
8 Day-7 Night Stay 



Limited Availability 



Cm Now 1-877-257-5431 



www.springbreakdaytona.com 



Daily Publications Society 

Special General Meeting (SGM) 
Monday, February 15, 1999 

4:30 pm 

The Student Center 
3480 McTavish 
(room 310) 



The Election of Directors to the 
Daily Publications Society 1999-2000 Board of 
Directors will take place at the SQM 

Nominations open February 1 
Nominations close February 10 

Nomination kits will be available at The McGill Dally Office, 
Room B07 until February 10th. 

Candidates will be announced between February 10 and February 15. 



For further information, kindly contact . 

David Goldfarb Chief Returning Officer (CR0) H 
Dally Publications Society, at 398-6790 or 398-6704 






DIANE BELANGER 



LAWYER 









ECONO 

FLAT RATE 
FOR FOREIGN 
STUDENTS 



INITIAL 
EVALUATION 
WITHOUT 






CONFERENCES 
ON REQUEST 



CANADIAN 
AND QUEBEC 
IMMIGRATION LAW 
SINCE 1982 

751 OUTRLMONT AVENUE 
OUTREMONT 
QUEBEC H2V3N2 

PHONE: 514-597-91107 
FAX: 514-490-11107 

WEB SITE 

www.bclangcr-qucbcc.iom 

E-MAIL 

immigralionVhclanger-qucbcc.com 


















The McGill Daily culture Fcbrunr 
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Pour faire votre demande _ ; 

Relève officiel de m t< 



$ pour te* fi‘ 

* - - 



v* ■ . 



P0Ùl;^l^e.|^; : ; 
Ifeudè rendez-vous 
de votre. prqgrop^fi 
faites le . 

(418^5^3333 

. ; / ■ 

ou sans frais le 
-1 -877- 7U LAVAL % 
poste 3333 
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i www. u la 



PASSE MR ICI 



ffS UNIVERSITE 
ffl.S LAVAL 



HOTEL CENTRE-VILLE 

large rooms 
entirely equipped 
fridge provided 
from$450/month 

843-2483 



c0^‘ 

<\\W Imagine a beautiful lake, 

.çC& ' majestic mountains, a warm 
crP* atmosphere & smiling, happy laces! 

II you enjoy working with children and have 
experience and qualifications, we have the 
job lor you! EXCELLENT SALARIES. 



Waterfront Director 
Walerskl Instructor 
Skiboat Driver 
Swimming 
Sailing 
Sailboarding 
Canoeing 
Arts & Crafts 
Orama 
Counsellors 
Guitar/ Piano player 
Nursing Assistant 
Registered Nurse 



Rockclimbing 

Rollerblading 

Bicycling 

Tennis 

Baseball 

Basketball 

Volleyball 

Soccer 

Golf 

Disk Jockey 

Secretary 

Foodservice 



(514)485-1135 1-800-884-2267 
www.maromac.coni 



A FIRST CLASS VACATION EXPERIENCE 



Culture, language, travel, 
concerts, Credit/non-credit. 

Rome, Venice, 3 days in 
Switzerland. Students, Grads, 
Professionals; July 1 7 to August 1 9. 1 999 
Cost SI ,845 U.S. Special low cost 
charter flight; Write/call: 203-754-5741 
SESSIONE SENESE PER LA MUSICA/ARTE 
Director, 595 Prospect Road, 
Waterbury, CT 06706 
website: www.sienamusic.org 



Life Style without glasses 

"No »outh" Laser Cxcimor, PRK, Lasik 

Myopia • Astigmatism • Hyperopia 
Contact lens discomfort 
LASER ULTRAVISION INSTITUTE 

tor careers in the Armed Forces, pilots, RCMF 
air traffic controllers, firemen, police, athle’-ci 

Medical Director 

Dr. Marvin L. Kwitko 

Past Choirman, Advisory Committee : 're 

tvcimer Loser, for Heoltk ond Welfare Conoda. 

5591, Côtc-des-Nerges, Mil, Qc, Concdo 
1(514)735.1133 1-B0O-201ASER 



3702-3704 Uoul. St-Leurent 844-6211 



CONTACT LENSES 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

(on most prescriptions) 

FROM $80 

visual examination, OHIP accepted 
! glasses in 24 hrs. on most prescriptions 

I DAY ACUVLJË 

VISUAL HEALTHCARE EYECARE INSURANCE APPLICABL 
Goldstein & Goldstein Optometrists 

1102 de Maisonneuve W. (between Peel & Stanlevl 
844-3997 or 844-3248 

Special consideration given to McGill students & staff 






winner 

’best sandwiches in 
Montreal" (Montreal Mirror) 



cafe • bistro • sandwich emporium 

840-9000 • 3647 St.-Laurent 



E THE CARD FOR GOOD 
: TIMES AND GOOD 

BARGAINS 



2 yjd 






j.tfas 






W.4 












At- 
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1 



2 for $5.50 

gin & Tonic 

2 for $6.00 

• • -, / . •• 



SHOOters p§^§§| 

requiia * Whiskey • Peach schriapp 
kamikaze » windex » juicy pussy 

1 jageimeister • ,J - 1 



5*25 
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Camp Maromac 

LAC QUENOUILLE • 



Enjoy arts and sports at a discount with 
the Montréal access card, your ticket to 
85 cultural and recreational activities. 



MONTREAL 

You're city! 



www.ville.montreal.qc.ca/cam 



Save on admission to: 

- Bell Amphitheatre skating rink 

- Canadian Centre for Architecture 

- Centaur Theatre 

- Goethe Institute films 

- Jarry Tennis Centre 

- McCord Museum 

- Montréal Impact soccer games 

- Montréal Symphony Orchestra 



Only S5, only for Montréal residents. 



Information: 87-ACCES, 9 for English service, #610 or pick 
up a brochure at Accès Montréal offices or municipal 
liDrary branches. 



sur l'admission 



à l'Université Laval 

Le dimanche 












